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THRUSHES AND THEIR NESTS. 


year which usually comes long before “ Aprille 

with hys schowres sweete,” the tuneful thrush is 
among the fitst to gladden the heart of man. It is said that 
thrushes, or a large number of them, migrate in the winter; but 
certain it is that no sooner has the winter shown signs of 
breaking in February, no sooner have the buds of the lilacs 
burst and the crocuses thrust their blunt spikes of purple and 
gold through the earth, than the thrush is with 
us, singing 1n wanton exuberance whenever the 
airismildand warm. Hence comes it, no doubt, 
that the thrush, as his sweet-sounding and 
familiar names of mavis and throstle show, is 
much beloved by all country folk. These flute- 
like tones are the certain harbinger of spring; 
these elaborate but too conspicuous nests are 
the first to catch the eye of the roaming boy ; 
these eggs of turquoise blue, with the splashes 
of black upon them—sometimes in a ring at the 
larger end, sometimes dashed all over the blue 
at random, occasionally almost entirely absent— 
are among the earliest and the most beautiful 
parts of the festoons of many coloured egg- 
shells—cunningly varnished with a drop of the 
white cesigned to feed the embryo chicks— 
which may be the first sign of a taste for 
natural history, or merely evidence of boyish 
rapacity. Cruel, no doubt, this raiding of nests 
must be. ‘* What you calls science,” said my 
old nurse, ‘1 calls dirt and cruelty.” But the 
cruelty of it may be reduced to a minimum 
if the boy will but learn to ieave an egg or two behind. And 
the boy is instinctively a bird’s-nesting creature; and all 
the Acts of Parliament in the world will not restrain him 
from searching the country hedgerows. Your 
naturalists Buckland, for example — began 
thus, and it is vain to thwart them. More- 
over, one magpie, one chattering jay, or a 
single jackdaw, will work more havoc than a 
dozen keen-eyed boys. 

The thrush is a finished builder, who, if 
he was changed into human shape, would 
immediately be entitled, by the sheer skill of his 
handiwork, which he performs with beak and 
breast, to join the Plasterers’ Trade Union. 
He will build his rest almost anywhere, and 
the site of it seems to be varied according to 
the state of vegetation at the time of building. 
That nest with five eggs in it, shown in our 
illustration, which seems to be encircled by a 
garland o! ivy, was surely a structure of very 
early spring, when, on the south or west side of 
an ivy mantled wall, so placed as to be craftily 
sheltered from rain and from the eye of the gar- 
dener, who will not remember that thrushes have 
a Parisian epicure’s taste for snails, you may 
find many a nest of blackbird and thrush. 
Another picture, with three lusty and liquid-eyed youngsters, 
all but ready to leave their cup-shaped and overcrowded 
home, shows the nest fixed to the swaying branches of the 
pine. The AZolian harmony of the breeze, humming and 
moaning through the shivering needles, has been their 
nightly lullaby. It, too, may have been an early nest. 
Such, also, you shall find, sometimes as early as February, in 
the laurels of the shrubbery or in the arbutus on the lawn, or in 
the sombre holm-oak. Later and farther afield, when the haw- 
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AN OVERCROWDED HOME. 
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thorns are in verdant leaf and the hedges are full of the freshness 
of nature rushing into life, the nest may be found high in the 
thorny brake, or almost inaccessible by reason of the entangle- 
ments of the bonny briar bush. See the long spray of wild rose 
on which those four callow youngsters, with their heads cocked 
on one side, looking solemn as judges though they are really 
quite feckless, sat for their portraits nearly a year ago. Ina 
hundred other places the nesting place may be discovered; but 





EGGS OF TURQUOISE BLUE. Wishaw, N.B. 
wneresoevcr it be, the parent birds are ready, as they were ia oid 
Maikwick’s day- Markwick’s notes to Gilbert White’are dated 
1797—to Cisplay fierce bravery in defence of their ofispring 





CALLOW YOUNGSTERS. Wishaw, N.B, 


against marauding birds. Also, in the feeding of te nestlings 
they display such assiduity and affection as may well deter the 
boy seeking to make a miserable pet of a nestling mavis. One 
tit-bit in every twenty minutes, from g a.m. to sunset i1 June, 1s 
the rule of diet for a young blackbird or thrush, as my friend Mr. 
Anderson Grahim discovered by observation. No human foster 
parent is ever likely to approach halfway to this idzal standard. 

Wherever the nest may be, it is built after the same sub- 
stzuuial fashion. For beauty it may not compare with the soft- 
lined cup of moss, delicately clothed in lichen, 
which the chaffinch fixes in the grey fork of the 
apple-tree ; nor with the bijou residence which 
the gold-crested wren hangs under the bough of 
the fir; nor with the nursery of the thistlefinch. 
But it isa fine structure, scientifically adapted to 
the end in view. Inside the coil of dry grass and 
moss comes, as all persons with eyes to see know 
full well, a layer of mud well worked in while it 
is wet. But what all men do not know, and 
this particular I learned to observe from Mr. 
Charles Dixon’s “ Annals of Bird Life” six 
years ago, is that inside the layer of mud comes 
an inner coating of wood-fibre, obtained from 
rotting stumps by the waterside; for wood, of 
course, is a non-conductor, and therefore useful 
in the preservation of heat. Such’, then, is the 
plain but serviceable home of a favourite songster, 
which, like here and there a famous prima donna, 
is a trifle plain in personal appearance, but given 
to woiking miracles of music. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


unsettled character, bright sunshine alternating with rain, 

cold, and damp, and in many places fog. The fall in the 
thermometer has not been without some advantages, as it has to 
an extent checked the premature development of vegetation which 
is showing signs of renewed life on every hand. Even in the 
London parks and gardens the buds are bursting and showing 
fresh greenery. Everything points to a fine season, for the 
rainfall that has ushered in the spring has been sufficiently heavy 
to keep up the average for the year, and yet allow for a heavy 
spell of dry weather in the summer. 


1) URING the past week the weather has been of the most 


Any member of Parliament who is desirous of showing his 
zeal for the agricultural interest might do worse than make enquiries 
into the scandals, for they are nothing less, attendant on the 
slaughter of pigs under the swine fever regulations. Plenty 
of evidence would be forthcoming from all parts of the country 
of the evils which exist. Owners of pigs are prohibited, and 
very properly prohibited, from selling the carcases of pigs 
slaughtered when swine fever breaks out on their farms, even 
though the pigs are not infected at the time of slaughtering. 
Will it be believed that although the owner may not sell the 
carcases of these apparently healthy pigs, they are sold on 
Government account? It is clear that if the presumption of 
disease is sufficiently strong to compel the slaughter of the pigs, 
it should also be sufficiently strong to prevent their being sold 
for human food. The whole matter unquestionably requires 
looking into by the Board of Agriculture. 


Captain Stacey has consented to act as Master to the North 
Cotswold for another season. Only, however, on the under- 
standing that he is to hunt the country himself. A certain amount 
of opposition was expressed on the decision of Captain Stacey 
being made known, and Mr. Algernon Rushout, an ex-M.F.H.,was 
deputed to endeavour to dissuade the Cheltenham gentleman from 
his determination. Captain Stacey, however, took a firm stand, 
and after further discussion the members very wisely decided to 
accept his offer. 


The news comes by a side wind that the members of the 
National Sheep-breeders’ Association are somewhat perturbed 
because the Departmental Committee on the Dog Laws have 
ignored their recommen/ition, made some time ago, that the 
killing of dogs found among their flocks should be legalised. 
Were such a clause inserted there would be great opposition ; 
for all owners of dogs, valuable or otherwise, know perfectly 
well that the bare fact of an animal chasing a sheep does not 
make him a sheep worrier. The proposal is that sporting 
dogs are to be exempt, but all others, not under control, found 
chasing sheep are to be liable to be shot. The Marquis of Bristol, 
who presided at the meeting, will have much to answer for if the 
National Sheep-breeders’ Association have their own way in this 
matter. So far, however, no official notice has been taken of the 
suggestion. 


Captain Hayhurst France, J.P., whose death recently 
took place by drowning in Llanwddyn, the great lake in 
Montgomeryshire from which the Liverpool Corporation draws 
its water supply, was an enthusiast in all matters of sport. One 
who knew him well in his bachelor days, when he was a regul « 
rider at most of the Midland steeplechase meetings, writes that 
very great sympathy is expressed in North Wales and Shrop- 
shire for his widow and young family. He was a fearless rider 
to hounds, one of the main supports of the Shropshire County 
Cricket Club, an excellent shot—in fact, the beau ideal of an 
English gentleman. For years previous to his marriage he 
regularly toured with the M.C.C. and Shropshire County, and 
also played in most of the important home matches of the 
Welshpool and Oswestry Clubs. He was very outspoken, and 
created inany scenes in that ‘little Bethel,” the Montgomery- 
shire County Council, of which he was a member, Cant he 
abhorred ; but every good movement in his county found in the 
master of Ystym Colwyn—his beautiful country seat—a ready 
supporter, 


Messrs. Riper and Astley, the English judges who went 
out to the New York Dog Show, are back again in the old 
country. Both appear to have given every satisfaction, although 
the refusal of the former to recognise the-French, or the so-called 
toy bull-dog, created quite a panic. The show was a huge 
success, and of animals k»own in England that proved successful 
was Claudian, the fox-terrier Mr. Clyde Lewis exported some 
twelve months ago. Masterpiece, a dog puppy by Rufford 
Ormonde—Chorlton Phyllis, an English combination, also did 
well in collies for-Mr. J. Pierpoint Morgan, not unknown in 
financial circles this side; but King Orry, the bull-dog that for 
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years has had matters his own way in the States, was quite 
outclassed. It may be interesting to Mr. W. R. Temple to 
learn that a Chow Chow was exhibited as a curiosity ! 

An astounding <mount of nonsense has been talked and 
written on the subject of the judgment in the Dunn case by 
persons who utterly fail to understand either the terms of the 
judgment or the point on which the judgment was taken. 
The pronouncement of the five judges, who heard some, but 
did not hear all, of the arguments, after an elaborate dissertation 
on the pros and cons of the case, simply decides that an enclosure 
on a race-course may be a place within the meaning of the Act, 
and that, therefore, the magistrates must not dismiss the charge 
against Dick Dunn on that account. It is not, as has been said 
in some quarters, ‘‘a conviction by a higher court, reversing the 
acquittal by the magistrates,” but simply an instruction to them 
that the reason they gave for their decision was based upon a 
wrong conception—in the opinion of the judges—of Cockburn’s 
Act. _ 

Mr. Bigham, Q.C., is, no doubt, in many respects, a very 
able lawyer, but his forte certainly does not lie in the discussion 
or argument of betting or racing cases. In the opinion of 
competent judges he entirely failed to do justice to the case of 
the defendant in the recent appeal. He bungled and blundered 
more than once, and throughout the proceedings treated of an 
enclosure at Hurst Park which does not exist—to wit, the 
so-called Tattersall’s. He altogether omitted—as will be seen when 
the case comes on again—to adduce the strongest argument of 
all: that Dick Dunn was not engaged in betting in a place within the 
meaning of the Act; and contended solely for the point, which, 
on the wording of the statute, was practically a hopeless conten- 
tion from the first, that a race-course itself was not ‘a place.” 
It is true it was never intended to be so by the framer of the 
Act, as anyone can see for himself who takes the trouble to 
peruse the speeches made in Parliament, when the Act was 
discussed and passed in a thin House in the early days of August. 
But that is, in Bench law, neither here nor there. Asa matter 
of fact, the Kingston Bench did not hold that the enclosure was 
not a place within the meaning of the Act, but that Dick Dunn 
was not betting in a place within the meaning of the Act— 
which makes all the difference. 








It is a curious travesty on the way in which law is ad- 
ministered that a barrister who, on his own statement, is ignorant 
of the practical side of the betting question should be the adviser 
of the adviser of the magistrate before whom questions are 
decided. Mr. H.C. Richards, M.P., who, inan interview on Mon- 
day, stated that he had been consulted by a leading magistrate’s 
clerk, and that he had given his advice that as the law stands 
every bookmaker is prevented from plying his calling on a race- 
course, simply does not understand what he is talking about. 
** Private individuals,” he says, “‘can continue to bet, but the 
reception of money by bookmakers is absolutely impossible and 
illegal in the present state of affairs.’’ This is nothing less than 
ridiculous. What act of a bookmaker makes him a public man as 
against a private individual? And if the answer be that it is 
because he is a professional bettor, what about the professional 
backer? Only a gentleman as ignorant of his subject as Mr. 
Richards subsequently admitted that he was, can contend that 
a backer and bookmaker are synonymous terms. I suggest that 
having, with the assistance of her Majesty’s judges, arrived at a 
decision on the question of ‘* What is a place?” Mr. Richards 
and other legal gentlemen who have to advise magistrates’ 
clerks should turn their attention to the solution of the further 
conundrum ‘* What is a bookmaker ?” 


It seems but a few weeks ago that we finished the season of 
1896, and yet on Monday next we shall be reassembling at 
Lincoln. The Lincolnshire Handicap is a race of which it is 
proverbially difficult to find the winner, and there are more 
horses than ever, which, on some form or another, seem to have 
a chance inthe race. The top weight on this occasion is Victor 
Wild, who has gst. glb. to carry. He is said to be very well just 
now, but I do not think that he has done enough fast work of 
fate to enable him to win with such a welter weight. 





Clorane, who won this race last year with gst. 4lb., has 
gst. 8lb. to carry now, but there is no reason to suppose that he 
is the best of the Foxhill contingent. Indeed, he may not see 
the post. Of Winkfield’s Pride, who is in the same stable, with 
8st. glb. on his four year old back, I must write very differently, 
seeing that, from the way in which he has been backed since 
Captain Machell was down at Foxhill, we can only conclude that 
he is the best of Robinson’s lot. That the son of Winkfield and 
Alimony is a real good colt he proved conclusively last year; 
but, at the same time, wherever he is, there Bellevin 
should be, at any rate on their two year old form. It will be 
remembered how easily Bellevin won the Prince Edward Handi- 
cap, at Manchester, in September last, and it was that race which 
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made many fancy Winkfield’s Pride for the Cambridgeshire. 
There may never have been 13lb. between them, all the same, 
and as that is what Winkfield’s Pride has to give Bellevin next 
week I do not think there is much to choose between the two. 





Another horse that has been well backed is Yorker, and, at 
the weights, he certainly appears to have the best of it with 
Winkfield’s Pride on the old Cambridgeshire form ; but it must 
always be remembered that the finish for that race is uphill, 
which does not suit Winkfield’s Pride; and for various reasons 
I have no great faith in Yorker or his stable companion Athlone. 
The five-year-old Tup has been well backed at 10 to 1, but I 
do not think he will stay the Lincoln mile, neither can I see why 
Bucephalus should win. Imposition won the Tudor Plate at 
Sandown Park last April, beating Lord Hervey at 7lb., and 
Shaddock at even weights; but I doubt if Lord Hervey is reliable, 
and Shaddock was by means such a good horse then as he was 
later in the year. 


Mr. Vyner’s five year old son of Crowberry, Sardis, showed 
a liking for this course when he won the Great Tom Stakes last 
autumn. Of Mr. Rucker’s useful pair, King Hampton (7st. 7lb.) 
and Bridegroom (7st.), the latter, which is second favourite at 
8 to 1, will be the best, and might be the actual winner. When 
he won the April Stakes at the Curragh, last year, carrying 
7st. 5lb., he had behind him Chit Chat (7st. 13lb.) and 
Winkfield’s Pride (8st. 8lb.). On this form he is certainly the 
best handicapped horse in the race; and, as he has lately won 
a very high trial, it is quite possible that this race may be a good 
thing for him. 

Among those that are sure to run well I must first mention 
La Sagesse, by Wisdom out of St. Mary, an Oaks winner, with 
only 7st. glb. on her five year old back. Class is always the best 
thing to follow in handicaps, and this is the best class animal in 
the race. At any rate, Diakka seems to have a little bit the best 
of it with her, seeing that she has now to give him 2lb. instead 
of 1lb., as was the case when he ran third to her in the Derby 
Cup. Teufel beat St. Frusquin at 12lb., as a two year old, and 
ran well in last year’s Derby, and is well handicapped with 7st. 
He ran well for a long way, too, in the Cambridgeshire with 6st. 
7lb., and as he is now a year older, I cannot help thinking he is 





-well in with 7st. It isnot my province, I am glad to say, to give 


tips, but it is not unlikely that the winner of the first big handi- 
cap of this year’s racing season will be found among such as 
Bellevin, Teufel, Bridegroom, La Sagesse and Diakka, whilst 
Sardis and Tambour might either of them run well, though if 
his trial be correct the probable winner will be Bridegroom. 


The mansion that is being built for Mr. H. McCalmont, M.P., 
at Cheveley, near Newmarket, will shortly be ready for its owner’s 
occupation. When finished it will be one of the most perfect 
modern residences in the country, upon which, so local rumour 
runs, a sum of something approaching a quarter of a million of 
money will first and last have been expended.. Mr. M. D. Rucker 
has entered into the occupation of Sefton Lodge, Newmarket, the 
residence of the late Dowager Duchess of Montrose. Mr. W. 
Stirling Crawfurd, it may be remembered, bought the house from 
M. Lefevre, and during Mr. Crawfurd’s occupation the property 
was very considerably added to, and greatly improved. The 
gardens, now among the prettiest in the county, were then laid 
out, and the large extent of racing stables attached to the house 
then built. 


Gallant, the winner of the Waterloo Cup, was on view at the 
Durham Dog Show the other day. Needless to say, thousands 
visited the show purposely to see Mr. Tom Holmes’s grand grey- 
hound, for no district in England contains so many ardent 
followers of coursing as that part of the “north countree.” Asa 
show, the fixture was a conspicuous success, close on 1,000 dogs 
being benched. When the fact that the dogs had to be benched, 
judged, and returned to their destinations within twenty-four hours 
is taken into consideration, it is remarkable that everything should 
have passed off in such a satisfactory manner. In collies alone 
there were over 300 entries. 

The Carmichael Coursing Meeting last week was a splendid 
success. The chief item on the programme was the Carmichael 
Cup, and of the 32 dogs Mr. J. Russel’s Realism (by Restorer— 
Real Lace), and Mr. L. Pilkington’s Pelerine (East End—Dear 
Zoe) were left to contest the final course. This was not by any 
means exciting, Realism leading easily from the start, and 
Pelerine’s kill left Mr. Russel’s bitch the easiest of winners. 
Messrs. Fawcett’s run of luck continues, for although they had 
only three grey-hounds entered, they divided the purse and the 
plate with Fair Florence and False Flatterer, whilst Fair Floralie 
was withdrawn from the cup unbeaten. Sir W. Anstruther 
divided both the made up stakes, Messrs. A. Brisco and J. E. 
Dennis participating in the division. 
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Interest in the annual Inter-University boat-race has been 
gradually increasing, and the attendances on the tow-path so 
far have been greater than ever. Through the enormous 
increase of cycling the number of amateur touts has also been 
very great. In spite of the fact that the path along the 
banks of the river is in many places more like a morass than 
anything else, the hardy cyclist has ever been in evidence in all 
weathers. Even the presence of a couple of policemen on the 
Hammersmith side of the Old Soap Works (now known as 
Harrod’s Repository), who pulled out note-books, tried to take 
names and addresses, and threatened summonses for breaking 
some law or bye-law of goodness knows what authority, failed to 
curb the wheelman’s ardour to see what the crews could do. In 
fact, the ‘gentlemen in blue” had to give up their task in 
despair ; the wheelmen were too numerous to be coped with. 


As to the possibilities of the success of one or other of the 
crews it is difficult to speak with any amount of certainty at the 
time of writing. On paper Oxford appear to have a great 
chance. They were very rough and ragged before they left the 
home waters for Henley. and their appearance on the tidal waters 
up to the time of writing has been too short to admit of a fair 
criticism of their merits. Although Cambridge have only four of 
last year’s crew the boat travels much better, both with and 
against the tide, than it did last year, and a trial trip on the ebb 
tice on Saturday last—starting from opposite the winning post at 
Mortlake to Putney Bridge—was accomplished in tgmin. 54sec.— 
a feat which last year’s crew never equalled. 





Still, there were certain equalities in the rowing which good 
judges took exception to. For instance, Dudley Ward (Third 
Trinity) who rows No. 7, and who, from the mere fact of his 
having rowed in the same position in the Eton eight when 
victorious in the Ladies’ Plate at Henley last year, gained his 
thwart without rowing in the trial eight last December, is 
inclined to be very short in his work, and to “clip” his stroke 
évery time. Campbell Muir (Trinity Hall), the bowman, never 
seems to know to what height he is going to raise his blade 
above the water for the return after finishing a_ stroke; 
while B. H. Howell (Trinity Hall) is inclined to “ feather” 
almost before the blade of his oar leaves the water. The 
President, A. S. Be'l, at No. 2, is another man who is not 
fulfilling expectations. He seems to feel the responsibility of his 
official position, and, instead of paying his sole attention to his 
own rowing, is continually trying to watch what others do. This 
detracts from the power of his stroke. On the other hand, 
EK. J. D. Taylor, W. A. Bieber, D. Pennington, and the stroke, 
W. J. Fernie, are showing good form. Pennington is considered 
by many good judges to be the best oarsman in the boat. 





There is one difficulty from which the Cantabs may suffer, 
and ferhaps be the rock on which they will split. They were in 
fairly good condition, physically, when they arrived on the 
Thames, and it was the general opinion of the professional 
watermen—who are generally good judges in this respect — that 
last Saturday, three weeks before the race, they were nearly ripe 
for the contest. Under these circumstances they require careful 
handling. One man may still continue to thrive on hard work, 
while another will grow stale and fall off. Mr Muttlebury, the 
Light Blue coach, was, when rowing, always known as a 
“glutton” for hard work, an] he is inclined to treat all 
oarsmen as being of equal calibre to himself. Amongst the 
Cambridge eight this year there is undoubtedly more than 
one man who will scarcely stand this treatment, and may prove 
unequal to the great strain required when the race is rowed. 
Still, it is pretty evident that the Cantabs are quite confident. 
Last year they were beaten by a short half length after some 
faulty steering. This year they are leaving no stone unturned to 
have their coxswain thoroughly drilled as to the intricacies of the 
course, 

After having been beaten for four years in succession at 
Rugby football by Scotland, it was quite refreshing to find the 
English fifteen victorious last Saturday. The result came as 
‘i great surprise, but it was not the less welcome on that 
account. The introduction of fresh blood into the English forward 
rank proved of the greatest consequence ; indeed, it more than 
anything else led to the ultimate result. It is many years since 
Yorkshire had only one representative in this match, and but for 
the professional question the county of many acres. would, 
of course, have been better represented. Now that it has been 
borne in upon the Rugby Union that football is played in other 
counties besides Yorkshire, England will probably do better in 
the International fixtures. 


It is more apparent every day that the Rugby Union isa close 
borough. New ideas are never allowed their full weight on its 
councils, and a conservatism of the “musty” order is jealously 
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fostered. London clubs are gradually awakening, and it is to be 
hoped that ere long some youth and vigour will be infused into 
the governing body. Secret meetings are not to be tolerated in 
these days. Last Friday the rulers of the popular pastime sat 
in conclave for two hours, and yet not one of the men who elected 
them to office was allowed to know what business was done 
or what future action was decided upon. No good can possibly 
accrue from all this mystery. If the Rugby Union have a 
policy, and it is a good one, they should declare it. The tactics 
at present being adopted tend to arouse suspicion and cause 
discontent. 





Last Saturday’s game between the Old Carthusian and 
Marlow in the Amateur Cup was one of the most peculiar played 
this season. The river-siders had the worst of the play all 
through, and yet managed to effect a pointless draw. G. O. 
Smith was again in great form for the Charterhouse, but the 
support accorded him was lamentably weak, and he would have 
done better had he not played so unselfishly. Many people are 
looking forward to the Old Boys securing both the London Senior 
and the Amateur Cup, but Saturday’s performance somewhat 
shakes faith in their ability to do so. 





For the third time the International Hockey Match between 
England and Ireland, which was played at Wimbledon on 
Saturday last, was won by England. At the first blush it might 
appear that England’s success by 8 goals to 3 indicates a one- 
sided game; but this was far from being the case, for although 
the Englishmen certainly played better together than their rivals, 
their superiority was by no means as great as the score would 
lead one to suppose. In the first half there was little to choose 
between the teams; but on changing ends, with the score standing 
at two goals all, the Irishmen appeared to go all to pieces for a 
time, and more than one mistake by their goal-keeper contributed 
to their ultimate defeat. 


Photography, which plays so large a part in the production 
of this paper, is indeed progressing by leaps and bounds. The 
Cine, or perhaps more correctly, the Kine-matograph was the 
great boom of the year that is past. The sensation of the 
present season promises to be photography in colour. The 
results already achieved in this direction by Benetto, Chassagne, 
and others have been very remarkable, but their methods of 
production have been kept secret, only sufficient of the 
processes being shown to convince experts of the genuineness 
of the claims of the respective inventors. The most wonderful 
effects have been obtained by Mr. Ives, of Philadelphia, who 
has carried his process to a very high state of perfection, but 
as in his case the colour is prac‘ically an optical illusion, although 
a very beautiful and charming one, it can hardly be called 
in strictness photography in colour. He has christened the 
apparatus with which his pictures: are shown the “ Kromskop,” 
which hardly sounds like the name of a scientific instrument. 


In no athletic event exclusive of the Inter-University 
contest is more general interest centred than in the annual 
athletic contest between Cambridge University and the London 
Athletic Club. For six years past the L.A.C. have met the 
Light Blues in friendly rivalry on the path. On Saturday last, 
in very favourable weather, there was a great crowd on the 
University running ground at Cambridge to witness the contest. 
As usual, the struggle was very keen, the honours depending 
upon the final event. But although the Light Blues suffered 
defeat, two old Cantabs, W. M. Fletcher and E. Batchelor, con- 
tributed in no small measure to the Londoner’s success. 


In ’91, the first year of the institution of the meeting, honours 
were divided; and although in 'g2 the L.A.C. gained the victory, 
Cambridge had her revenge in the following year. In the next 
year the Londoners were successful, but last year Cambridge 
secured a very easy victory by seven events to two. In the 
hundred yards, W, N. Pilkington just beat H. C, Woodyatt 
(L.A.C.), while F. L. Carter, the Light Blue second string, was 
only defeated by inches for second place. The Cantabs’ per- 
formance in the long jump was disappointing, as both E. Faunce 
ce Laune and W. Mendelson, who hail from Jesus College, were 
not in their best form, and consequently the Londoners secured 
both first and second with E. Batchelor and C. E. H. Leggatt. 
It was a great race between H. F. Howard (Trinity Hall) and 
E. J. Wilkins for the mile, only a few inches separating them at 
the finish, The Cambridge man's success in 4m. 27 4-5th 
secs. stands out as one of the best performances he has ever 
accomplished. 


Dr. W. J. M. Barry, who journeyed from Southport to 
assist the L.A.C., very easily carried off the weight with 
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a fine put of 4o ft. 4 ins. The 120 yards hurdles produced 
another close struggle between W. M. Fletcher (L.A.C.) and W. 
H. Maundrell, the Light Blue first string, who took the last flight 
together, Fletcher finally beating the Cantab by inches only in 
the runin. E. H.Cholmeley (Jesus) won the high jump, and 
by carrying off the quarter, W. FitzHerbert, the Cambridge ex- 
president, proved very conclusively that he is fast regaining his 
best form. J. H. Bullock (Trinity) proved to be completely out 
of it with the L.A.C. men, for Dr. Barry succeeded in hurling 


A BIT OF BAD LUCK. 


EADER, have you ever in your life come really to grief out hunting? If 
R you have, like me, hunted for many seasons, and ridden approachably 
hard, you will have had many a tired horse; and now and then, 
however well you may have been mounted, you will find, after you have moved 
on on your homeward way, that your horse goes a little stiffly ; then his stiffness 
increases, and long before the lights of home tell him his comfortable stable is at 
hand he is lame. You are naturally sorry, for the horse has carried you well, 
and you know that he is just now in the pink of condition ; but you hope—and 
nine times out of ten your hopes are justified—that the injury is only a temporary 
one. You look back with satisfaction to the way in which he has carried you in 
a run, and, as you turn away from him, you clap him on the quarter, and say, 
** Well, old fellow, you did carry me well; and it would have been worse if it 
had happened on a ‘ messing’ day.” 

Somehow or other it is always at the little places and on ‘‘ messing days ” 
that the mischief is done. Of the three bad hunting accidents which have fallen 
to my share, two of them took place on days on which the sport was miserable, 
and when the whole of the fun, if fun it could be called, could have been seen 
on foot ; whilst on the third occasion I came a cropper over a place which, had 
the fence been a couple of feet higher and the drain from three to four feet wider, 
the mare I was riding would have cleared it in her stride. As it was, she was 
both hot and careless, and the result was a bad fracture and the loss of about 
twelve weeks’ good hunting. 

When I asked you if you had ever come to grief, I did not mean had you 
ever had a fall. If you have ridden to hounds you will have had many an one, 
however good a horseman you may be, and have yeen none the worse for them, 
What I meant was, have you ever found yourself miles from home with a 
favourite hunter severely staked and utterly unable to move more than a mile or 
two from the place where the accident happened? I have thrice been ‘n this 
undesirable position, and it is an experience that one does not wish to have 
repeated. The very words, ‘‘ You’ve staked your horse, sir,” ae enough to 
make my blood run cold, even when addressed to a third party. And, curiously 
enough, all the three horses I staked were injured at places which were, as 
jumps, absolutely contemptible. One was injured at a low rail, certainly not 
more than two feet six inches high ; another was injured walking through a gap 
on the level, but him I got home ; and a third was hurt at a place which, had it 
been about three times as high and twice as wide, he would have taken in his 
stride. Of course, hounds were doing nothing. As I have already said, they never 
are doing anything when a serious accident happens, and I was trotting and 
cantering after them alternately, pretty well convinced that they would soon be 
run out of scent. In the course of the run I came to a narrow Crain, certainly 
not wider than four feet, if it were so wide, and at the far side was a hedge cut 
down nearly to the bottom, with sharp points sticking up in places as hard as 
iron, Selecting a place where there was no particularly strong clump, I rode my 
horse down to the bank and as he rose he swerved a little and caught the hedge, 
I thought, with nis feet. He blundered, but was never down or anything like 
being down, and he galloped gaily on over a field. Then came those ominous 
words, ** You’ve staked your horse, sir,” and the sight that met my eyes when I 
knew where to look for the injury I had rather not talk about. It is sufficient to 
say that his leg looked as if the front part of it had been skinned down to his 
knee, and the skin was hanging about it. I was thirteen miles from home, five 
miles from a railway station on the main line, and three miles from a telegraph 
office. The horse was rapidly stiffening, so that all thoughts of getting him hore 
were speedily given up. There was a village about a mile off, and thither I pro- 
ceeded. I found the villagers excited, but sympathetic and helpful ; and I shall 
never forget the blacksmith’s cheery reassurance that he had a little veterinary 
knowledge, and that the place was not so bad as it looked. 

I had my horse comfortably housed, a ligature applied to stop hemorrhage, 
and a messenger galloping off to the nearest telegraph office in as short a time 
a’m )st as it takes totell. Then came a long waiting for a period of an hour and 
a-half before it was possible that the veterinary surgeon could arrive, and dreary 
waiting it was. The village, like most small, out of the way places, is a 
straggling one, houses being apparently set down anywhere without any design ; 
and I had nothing to do but wander about and think of the incongruity of the 
position. And it was incongruous. I can never describe the feeling so as to 
make anyone who has not been similarly situated understand, and how utterly 
out of place what is familiarly known as ‘the war paint” seemed. The ugly 
wound would keep obtruding itself, and the contrast with a couple of hours ago 
was too painful to be contemplated with equanimity. _I returned to the shop of 
my friend the blacksmith, and again listened to his cheery, and as it seemed to 
me then optimistic views ; and right pleasant it was to listen to them, however 
sceptical I might feel on the subject. Then he praised the veterinary surgeon, 
and related incidents of his skill. A tactful man was that blacksmith ; and I 
could not help thinking, as I talked to him, that if many of us who are not 
blacksmiths were as tactful as he, this world would be a more comfortable place 
to live in, Then camea solitary horseman through the village, a young farmer ona 
rough colt with all his hair on, who told us that he had had a good gallop. A 
little later, and when the veterinary surgeon was busy with his stitches, I thought 
I heard hounds in the distance and the noise of galloping horses. At any rate, 
the old horse heard them, for he pricked up his ears and quivered with excite- 
ment, as is his wont when hounds are within his hearing, and I don’t think I eve: 
liked the game old fellow so well as I did at that moment. 

Then an odd second horseman came along, and after him a scarle:-coated 
friend or two, full of anxious enquiry and kindly sympathy ; and under these 
circumstances you feel as if somehow you belonged to a hunting world other than 
the one you see around you. It has been their day, not yours. Not that you 
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the hammer 127 ft. 6 ins., and G. S. Robertson, 121 ft. 2 ins., 
while Bullock, who was off colour, could not get beyond 81 ft. 
3 ins. The three miles was thus left to decide the struggle. 
In this event C. E. Sydenham, who won the Inter-County Cross 
Country Championship, ran in great form, and finished in front 
of W. V. Wood (Clare), with W. W. Gibberd (Trinity) third, 
and thus the L A.C. atoned for their defeat of twelve months ago 
by just winning the odd event. 


HIPPIAS. 


envy them their good luck—far from it ; but the whole of that day’s hunting 
seems to you, as you stand there clad in the panoply of the chase, to partake of 
the character of a dream. 

More friendly enquiries, more hearty sympathy, the hounds jog through the 
village, and in five minutes the last glimpse of scarlet is seen in the fading day- 
light, and the village is restored to its pristine quiet. The veterinary surgeon 
has finished his work, everything has been done that skill can suggest, an old 
spring cart is brought out to take me to the nearest station, and I take my leave 
of the kindly villagers. | But I leave them with an interesting subject of conver- 
sation, and I don’t suppose that they, any more than I, will ever forget that day 
when I ‘‘ came to grief” in their midst. RED ROVER. 


WITH THE QUORN. 


N | ONDAY: The meet was at Lodge on the Wolds, a funny place, a 
lone farm house, down a muddy lane; but we had much to be 
thankful for, and this meet will long remain in the memory of those 

who took part in the day’s sport. It was the run of the season, one of the best 

days possible. At the same time, not devoid of mishaps to everyone, as about 
eighteen were in a brook at one time, and it was a brook, too, for there was 
plenty of water about, and no mistake. The two first coverts tried proved blank. 

These were Owthorpe Borders and Kinoulton Gorse ; but Roehoe proved kinder, 

and we had a little run from there. The fox having had a good lead, we went 

by Wynnstay Planting to Smith’s Gorse, where we lost. This was an unpromising 
start, but a long jog back to Parsons seemed to raise our spirits. There we 
found a fine old fox, one whose ambition evidently was to give us a real 
good turn ; and now the fun began. He went away, with hounds close on his 
heels, going at a rattling pace. At first we seemed bound for Hickling 

Standard, but a turn took us close to Curates, and from there on for Flint 

Hill Spinney. Passing that point, we raced away for Widmerpool Station. 

Our quarry passing behinda train, hounds were in great danger, but they crossed 

the line and got clear of the train, and here, amidst the wildest excitement, 

pulled Reynard down in the booking hall, he having gone in through the waiting- 
room window. It wasa very lively sixteen minutes. The order now given was for 

Curates, and here the response was quick. On hounds entering, the wary customer, 

a ** raleold’un,” and fit t. g», went out at the other end, and made for the railway. 

But another bend brought us to Widmerpool New Inn, marking for Roehoe. 

Swinging round, still to the right, he ran past Kinoulton, Colston Bassett, right 

into the Belvoir country, straight into Kaye Wood. On we went, full steam, 

over fences, and across or into brooks, on for Harby. Hose Gorse and Clawson 

Thorns are left behind, after which the pace begins to tell. Horses are pumped, 

and falls more and more frequent ; but those who can keep going work round 

unul we find ourselves in Kaye Wood, having traversed the most charming grass 
country. Ow. fox is seen crawling up the last few fields, his doom already 
sealed ; for, though ne reaches the wood, he makes but three detours before 
hounds run into him. An hour and fifteen minutes on the grass, with only two 
slight checks! The river had to be forded twice, and one man got knocked 
into the canal—how no one seems to be quite able to explain. Disasters were 
rife on all sides, but everyone voted it the best gallop yet, in spite of the coming to 
grief, which almost everyone did. We were glad “ we ail went a-hunting that 
day,” and it is still the principal topic of conversation in the district. The 

Countess of Warwick was amongst the maimed. Whether her horse pecked or 

jumped short it is not known, but she was unlucky enough to put her elbow 

out. Mr. Launcelot Lowther was still acting as Master, Lord Londsdale being 
only able to get about on wheeis. 

Friday: Once more we met at Gaddesby. There seems very little variation in 
the meeting places, though no one need really grumble at this fixture, as it is an 
ideal spot for the purpose. As usual, shoals of people turned up; and, notwith- 
standing cold winds, any number of foot people, cyclists and carriages. Very 
good sport was shown. A long trot to covert brought us to the Prince of Wales’s 
Gorse, at Baggrave. Here, sure enough, Reynard was in readiness; and hounds, 
with a little cheering on, soon had him in the open. Hark away! over a pretty 
lit of country, over hills and stiff jumps for South Croxton, round which village 
we rana ring. Leaving Queniborough Spinnies on the right, we ran to Barsby. 
Here there was a slight check, after which we went on nearly to Ashby Folville, 
where the fox turned sharply round to the right and made back into our finding 
place. After waiting long enough for horses and their riders to catch their wind, 
out our same fox came again, and ran a line almost identical with the first ring 
already mentioned, with but very slight variation towards the end of it. Instead 
of managing to reach the Prince of Wales’s, we kept on, and did rather a slow 
bit of hunting on for Carr Bridge and Lowesby Woods. The latter place was 
tried, but failed to give any response to our call, the run fox having got securely 
earthed. Nothing daunted, we made for John O’Gaunt, a sunny warm covert, 
lying close to the Great Northern railway. There was silence for a time, 
after which we heard a little whimper, growing more and more pronounced ; 
and then a shrill ‘‘ Gone away!” made everyone settle in their saddles and get 
to work, This part of the country is very hard ; so over the rail, we pointed for 
Marefield, then right on for Owston Wood. We rang round for Tilton, by 
a farm on the hill. Reynard seemed trying hard to make Springfield his abode, 
but eventually made his way in to John O’Gaunt. We, were ‘not many minutes 
there, the fox making for the Twyford Valley, and we once more pointed for 
Lowesby. But Reynard dodged round, and tried hard to get to his starting 
point. Foiled in this, he played about for some time, and in the end went 
away in that direction ;. after which most of the followers left hounds and turned 
their horses’ heads for an eleven mile jog home. CHASSEUR. 
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THE SOUTHDOWN FOX-HOUNDS. 


NE of the best known 
() packs of hounds in the 
South of England is 
the Southdown. Last week 
we were enabled to present 
illustrations of the Master, the 
Hon. C. Brand, both alone and 
with the pack and the whips, 
together with three other 
pictures giving views of the 
field making their way over the 
steep ascents and descents of 
the downs, and generally show- 
ing the style of country. Space 
did not then admit of the 
reproduction of the photo- 
graphs published to-day at the 
same time as those of last 
week, so that the account of 
the circumstances under which 
the photographs were taken, 
and the descriptive particulars 
of the pictures which, by the 
courtesy of the Master, we were 
and are enabled to put before 
our readers, were deferred until 
the present issue. 

It is no easy matter at the 
best of times to take a snapshot 
of hounds working, for the best 
of all possible reasons that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a 
‘hundred it is out of the ques- 
tion for the camera-holder to 
take position for his picture 
without getting in the way of 
the hounds. 

3ut to get snapshots of the 
breaking up of a fox after the 
kill is a feat that will not be 
possible more than once in a 
thousand times, and very likely 
not even that. 

In the present instance our 
artist was fortunate enough to 
be within hail when the kill 
took place; and a friendly 
intimation having been con- 
veyed to him by one of the 
members of the hunt, who 
galloped back to tell him of the 
chance of getting the unique 
snapshots, full advantage was 
taken of the opportunity. 
There was not a moment to be 
lost; but fortunately the gentle- 
man in question, who takes 
illustrations for Country LIFE, 
is fleet of foot, and can do the 
quarter in very fair time, so 
that he promptly put in the 
intervening distance of some 
three hundred yards at a pace 
that would have done no dis- 
credit to a performance on the 
cinder-path at Stamford 
Bridge; and that despite the 
fact that, like John Gilpin of 
old, he “carried weight” “in 
the shape of his camera slung 
behind him. 

The meet was at North 
House Farm, Portslade, wi-hin 
half a mile of Portslade Pad- 
docks, Mr. Joe Widger’s place, 
where Wild Man from Borneo 
(the Grand National winner of 
1895) is located. 

The kennels being at Ring- 
mer, the hounds were brought 
by train from Lewes to 
Brighton, and a three iuile 
trot brought them thence to the 
meet, which was numerously 
attended by horsemen and 
horsewomen, with a fair 
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BREAKING UP A FOX. 
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sprinkling ot carriage-folk from 
Brighton. 

A move was made to draw 
a patch of gorse on the hill 
almost overlooking Mr. 
Widger’s place. 

Continuous nightly depre- 
dations on Mr. Widger’s poul- 
try-yard, for at least a fortnight 
previously, had led to the beliet 
that a wily fox had taken up 
his abode somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 
Every morning the tale of the 
poultry was both sad and 
shortened, one, if not two, of 
the feathered fowl being found 
missing with persistent fre- 
quency. They had not “taken 
to themselves wings” by any 
means, for they had in many 
cases left their wings behind 
them, as these, with legs and 
feathers, were found strewed 
about all over the place, show- 
ing where Reynard, an un- 
bidden guest, had been feeding 
on the fat of the land at Mr. 
Widger’s expense. 

Overnight he had had a 
particularly good time, with 
the result that he was in 
slumber, and “ still pursuing ” 
at a time when he, with a 
proper regard for his own 
safety, should have been “ up 
and doing.” 

As a consequence, he was 
surrounded by his relentless 
foes and promptly chopped in 
the gorse, and thus it came 
about that our artist was 
enabled to be present at the 
breaking-up. 

The Hon. C. Brand has 
been Master of the Southdown 
for the past sixteen years, 
having taken over the hounds 
in 1881, with G. Champion 
as his huntsman at that time. 
Champion had been with the /4hoto. by W. A. Kouch. 
Southdown a great many years, 
and in 1883 or 1884 left Mr. 
Brand to go to Goodwood, 
to start the pack there. 

He was succeeded by C. 
Payne, a son of Sir Watkin 
Wynn's old huntsman, who 
occupied the position until 
about five or six years back, 
when he also left to go to the 
Dumfries hounds, since which 
date Mr. Brand has hunted the 
hounds himself. R. Wadsley 
is kennel-huntsman and _ first 
whip, and the condition of 
the hounds corroborates the 
master’s opinion that he is a 
very good servant in and out 
of kennel. 

The hounds are all bitches 
—fifty-two couples in all. 
They hunt four days a week. 
There are plenty of foxes, and 
the farmers, amongst whom 
Messrs. Brown, Cook, and 
Robinson are prominent, sup- 
port the hunt well. 

As anyone who has the least acquaintance with the inner 
working of hunting knows full well, this is really the crux of every 
country, and the fact that, despite the present unpromising con- 
dition of agriculture, the Sussex farmers in a country like the 
Southdown are ready and willing to accord the Master their 
hearty support, speaks volumes for the consideration, fairness 
and tact with which the proceedings of the hunt are conducted. 

Farmers, however much they may grumble at having their 
fences broken down and their young crops ridden over, are, 
with very few exceptions, sportsmen at heart, and it only needs 
that they should find hunting conducted in a thoroughly sports- 
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TEAR HIM! 





WORRY! WORRY! 
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A SCRAMBLE. 
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manlike spirit to dissipate any objections they may have to see. 
ing the hounds and the field come over their lands. After all, 
the hunting community are really the farmers’ best friends, for 
all the agitators may try to persuade them to the contrary. 

It will be a bad day for England when—if that day ever 
comes—the voices of the agitator and ultra-humanitarian prevail 
over the old country-side traditions, and fox-hunting becomes 
obsolete. It is, by the way, a curious form of kindness advocated 
by those who decry fox-hunting as a cruel pursuit, that the way 
they would obviate the necessity of killing the little red rascals in 
the accepted sporting way is ta poison them all off-hand ! 
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The country is large and 
varied. A good deal of hill, but 
north of that for some three 
miles a nice grass vale, and 
north of that again a sporting 
woodland country. 

Wire, that curse of hunting 
districts, is not unknown; but, 
taking the country through, the 
use of it is not unduly preva- 
lent. It cannot be too strongly 
urged on farmers that their 
real interests are best served 
by taking down their wire from 
November to April. This is 
done in many counties, and 
the farmers undoubtedly 
benefit rather than lose by 
following that course. 

The season has been a fair 
one; though, as has been the 
case in many hunts this winter, 
scent has been uncertain until 
the last month or so. 

It is almost superfluous to 
add that the Master is popular 
in the country, and that he can 
readily command the assistance 
of followers.of the hunt in that 
essential feature of keeping up 
the pack—puppy walking. 

Some fifty couple of puppies 
are taken out ‘to walk,” and 
in almost every case they are Photo. by W. A. Rouch. 
well cared for, and come back 
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in good condition. 


terrier was brought into prominence by the allusions made 

to the breed by Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘Guy Mannering.” 
Indeed, it was probably owing to the fact of the celebrated author 
introducing the character of Dandie Dinmont with his terriers, 
Auld Pepper and Auld Mustard, Young Pepper and Young 
Mustard, and Little Pepper and Little Mustard, that the breed 
obtained its present name. At the same time, it must not be 
inferred that the existence of the breed had 
anything to do with the notice that was then 
taken of it; for long before ‘‘ Guy Mannering” 
was written terriers of the same description 
were kept as vermin killers by farmers and 
others in and about the border counties of 
England and Scotland. 

) It happened that about the time Sir Walter 
Scott introduced the subject there lived in 
Roxburghshire an individual who possessed a 
number of working terriers, of which those that 
were blue or grey in colour were called pepper, 
and those that were fawn or yellow mustard, 
and these appellations, as descriptive terms for 
Dandie Dinmont’s, have been handed down to 
the present time. Various ideas have been put 
forward as to how the Dandie Dinmont terrier 
obtained the curiously-formed body and legs 
that it possesses: the long back, with short, 
crooked legs and peculiarly-arched loins, none 
of ‘which, however, have any foundation, the 
probability being that its origin may be traced 
to some freak of Nature, with peculiarities 
which were afterwards intensified by inbreeding 
and selection, for it may be remarked that the 
terricrs bearing this name which have been 
painted by eminent artists in days gone by did 
not possess such abnormally long bodies and 
short legs as those of the dogs that appear in 
the accompanying illustration. 

It will be observed that the heads of these terriers are very 
large in proportion to their bodies, and that their jaws are 
immensely powerful, provisions of Nature which enabled them 
to cope with the class of vermin they were required to destroy. 
In the Border districts, where orthodox hunting was impossible, 
a price per head was given for every fox, to capture which a 
terrier must not only have a strong jaw but plenty of courage. 
In the latter quality, the Dandie Dinmont is not surpassed by 
any of the many other varieties of terriers that exist. 

Tommy Atkins, who is a representative of the pepper divi- 


| N the early part of the present century the Dandie Dinmont 
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PRIZE DANDIE DINMONTS. 


sion, and has gained his fitie of champion at the most important 
shows in England, is descended on his dam’s side from a strain 
that has for several years been the property of Mrs. Hewitt; 
whilst his sire, Ettrick, is to be found in the record of the 
pedigrees of all the most prominent winners of the day. 

Tartan Chief is also a pepper. He is by Champion Border 
King, out of Border Beauty, and was bred by Mr. G. A. B. 
Leatham, who for many y2ars owned the most valuable kennel 





TARTAN CHIEF AND GORDON BEAUTY. 


of Dandie Dinmont terriers in the country. This dog, ainongst 
the numerous prizes that he has won, has been three times 
awarded the Ladies’ Kennel Association Premiership, which 
entitles him to the prefix Premier. 

In our illustration Tartan Chief is accompanied by Gordon 
Beauty, a richly-coloured mustard, who was a winner of two 
first prizes at the show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, at 
Holland Park, last year, of which society Mrs. Peel Hewitt is a 
prominent member. 

I’, GRESHAM. 
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BLACK-BUCK HUNTING WITH THE CHITA. 


URING a visit recently paid to the city of Jeypore, in 
Rajpootana, I was enabled to witness this by no 
means pleasant sport—at least, that was the verdict of 

those English persons who were present—for everything is in 
favour of the chita and dead against the wretched antelope. 
As one journeys through the native cities of India, it is by no 
means an uncommon sight to see a large chita being exercised 
by a native in the early morning or cool of the evening, or else 
lying at full length, during the heat of the day, tied up under a 
shady tree at the door of his keeper’s hut. These animals are 
nearly always the property of the rajahs, and are kept by them 
as pets (for they soon become remarkably tame), and for hunting 
the black-buck of the plains. ‘ 

The Indian antelope (Antilope cervicapra) stands about three 
feet high at the shoulder, having horns that in this particular 
district have been known to 
reach a length of nearly twenty- 
nine inches. They are a black- 
brown colour, with white un- 
derneath their bodies, and with 
a white ring round the eye. 
They are found in many parts 
of India, and are to be seen 
frequently from the railway 
trains, as they feed in small 
herds in the early morning on 
the open plains, for they rarely 
go into the forest or even 
amongst bushes or very tall 
grass. They are so used to 
seeing che natives, in thei 
bullock carts, passing them as 
they travel across the plains, 
that they take but little notice 
of their approach, and it is 
from the knowledge of this fact 
that the chita is used so suc- 
cessfully against them, a blank 
day being almost unknown. 

The hunting-leopard, or as 
it is more generally called, the 
chita (Cynaelurus jubatus) is a 
long-legged, short-faced leopard 
but differs from all of the true cats in not being able to withdraw 
its claws entirely into their sheaths, so that the claws can always 
be seen, and are more like those of the dog tribe. The tail is 
very long, and much thicker than that of the ordinary leopard ; 
and the chita is one of the few carnivora found in both India and 
Africa. They are captured, when full grown, by the natives, as 
there is a belief that otherwise they are of no use for sporting 
purposes ; and, as pointed out by Lydekker and others, we must 
remember that these trained animals only use their own natural 
instinct, and do not develop any fresh mental powers as the result 
of their training. 

We were called shortly after five, one steamingly hot morning 
in January, and after a light breakfast were soon bowling along 
behind a good pair of hill ponies, to the plains outside the city, 
passing on the way a dead camel, on which the vultures, those 
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HOODED BUT NOT CAGED. 


feathered dust-men of the East, were making a morning meal, 
and in a few minutes reached the rendezvous where the bullock- 
carts and the chita with his attendants were waiting for us. 
Quickly transferring ourselves and photographic apparatus to two 
carts, each drawn by a pair of very large pure WuiTeE ZEBU 
OxeNn, and with another and lighter cart ahead of us, at the 
back of which, and resting on a small platform, HoopED BuT 
not CaGED, sat the chita, with two natives in front holding him 
by straps attached to a leather collar round his neck. 

We had proceeded scarcely a mile across the plains when 
we came upon a small herd of buck, quietly grazing, and perfectly 
unsuspicious of any danger, merely raising their heads to look at 
the carts, and supposing them to be of the usual kind, of which 
they see many dozens in a day, they continued feeding. 

Perfect silence was ordered, and our drivers were told to 





«. 


WHITE ZEBU OXEN. aaa. 


stop where they were, whilst the smaller cart tried to approach 
closer to the buck, working slowly and in a zig-zag manner, but 
gradually getting nearer to the antelope. As the keepers 
prepared to remove the hood from the chita the writer slipped 
noiselessly down from his seat and prepared to prove the much- 
disputed point of the chita’s speed, by using the very fastest 
apparatus then known, in the hopes of comparing it with that of 
the racehorse or greyhound. 

And then occurred a strange thing, and one that vur inter- 
preter assured us was very rarely to be seen, for the instant the 
chita sighted his prey he gave a terrific bound from the cart. But 
the buck had seen the movement, and was off like a flash; and 
the chita must have coursed the antelope for more than a quarter 
of a mile, both going at full speed, until at last, realising that he 
was fairly out-paced, the chita stopped, and, standing growling 
with baffled rage and disappoint- 
ment, was soon taken up by his 
keepers, hooded once more (the 
hood being exactly like those 
worn by falcons), and put on 
his platform, the carts passing 
on towards another large herd, 
which we could see at a little 
distance off. 

As the chita started, the 
photograph was taken; but on 
development, although a very 
fair view of the plains and 
carts and natives appeared, 
there was absolutely nothing 
whatever of the chita; but the 
dust flying behind him in little 
puffs could be distinctly seen ; 
and the writer is now fully pre- 
pared to endorse the words of 
Mr. Blandford that the speed 
of the chita, for a short dis- 
tance, is remarkable—far ex- 
ceeding that of any other beast 
of prey, and that it is probably 
the swiftest of all mammals. 
An American would have des- 
Copyright. — cribed it as a ‘‘ streak of greased 
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lightning and, although the 
writer has seen the swiftest 
greyhounds, the fastest horses 
and fleetest of antelopes, 
nothing can compare with that 
wild flash of the chita; when, 
for the first hundred yards, he 
is practically invisible, even the 
photographic plate showing 
not a trace of him. In this in- 
stance the buck had far too 
long a start for the natives’ idea 
of sport, and they moved for- 
ward, vowing that such a mis- 
take should not occur again. 

As we approached the 
herd they became suspicious, 
and trotted away gently, the 
does in front and bucks bring- 
ing up the rear, one particularly 
fine fellow being selected as 
the object of attack. And 
when we had again come up 
with them our carts were told 
to stop, whilst the other com- 
menced its zig-zag tactics, and 
this time with more success, 
from the natives’ idea of sport; 
for they approached within about twenty yards of the buck, the 
hood was removed, the chita sighted his prey, was off like 
a flash, and bowled over the wretched antelope almost before 
he had time to raise his head. We ran to the spot, and found 
that the chita had pinned the buck by the throat; a few last kicks, 
and it was dead; strangled, but not tornin any way. Our photo- 
graph shows the keeper pulling on a rope, which he has managed to 
slip round the chita, and preparing to slip the hood over its eyes 
whilst still HoLpING oN To THE Buck’s TuHroat, and growling in 
a most determined manner. The man at the other end of the 
buck was holding its legs, to prevent its last struggles exciting 
the chita too much, whilst the hunter in the middle was pre- 
paring to cut the buck’s throat directly the hood was in position 
once more. ; 

A cord was passed round the buck’s throat, close to the 
point where the chita was still holding, and the moment 
the hood’ was fixed over his eyes the cut was made. The blood, 
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ON 70 THE BUCK’S THROAT. 


as it flowed, was caught in a wooden bowl, and, taking up some 
of it in a ladle, it was held to the chita’s nose, who, on smelling 
it, relaxed his hold at once, and began lapping it up; and as soon 
as he had finished he was led back to the cart, and fresh 
preparations made for another start. But we had seen more 
than enough: there was such a lack of true sport in the whole 
of the proceedings, the keepers refusing to allow any “law” 
whatever to the buck, that we decided to give it up and return 
to the city, and on our way back were treated to a sample of 
trotting by our two oxen—two of the Rajah’s best, as we were 
informed—who went at such a pace as would have out-distanced 
many horses; and although the jolting and bumping of the 
springless cart over the plains tried our tempers to the utmost, 
and found out the weak portions of our anatomy, we bore it all, 
having passed through an experience which, unless we had seen 
and felt for ourselves, we should have believed utterly impossible. 
GAMBIER BoLToN. 
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BY DERBYSHIRE TROUT STREAMS.—II. 





HE Derbyshire trout streams differ from 
| the placid chalk rivers of the south in 
one respect: they are like business men 
of many engagements—they are always hurrying 
along. The Wye, which rises in the wild land 
above Buxton, has this instinct of energy to 
a greater degree than the Derwent or the Dove. 
Near its source it bubbles and froths in a cave; 
then, perhaps, glad of its escape, races away 
through one of the prettiest valleys in the 
county, till it finds shelter in the broader and 
more sedate waters of the Derwent at Rowsley. 
If you would thoroughly enjoy the beauties 
of the Wye, whether you intend to fish or not, 
you must work your way up stream. Rowsley, 
on the Midland railway, is the best starting 
point. The village, though losing its rural 
charm, bordered as it is by extensive sidings, is 
still an attractive resort for the angler from 
town. The “ Peacock,” one of the most 
venerable inns in England, with its comfortable 
entertainment, and quaint garden fringing the 
stream, affords him a restful contrast to the 
quick move of life and the roar of traffic in the 
city ; prepares him, in fact, puts him in a proper 
frame of mind, for his quiet saunter by the 
riverside, through the pleasant pastures. Only 
a few rods are now allowed on the lower lengths 
of the Wye; but such permits as are granted 
can be obtained at the ‘* Peacock,” at Rowsley, 
and at the “ Rutland,” at Bakewell. Higher 
up the stream, towards Buxton, on what is 
known as Banks’s Length, the fishing is less ex- 
clusive and cheaper; but even hereabouts it is 
jnvariably good, and the angler, making Buxton 
his headquarters, can get a ticket for the day, 
week, or season, at a very reasonable figure. 

Wading is prohibited on the Wye; indeed, 
it is unnecessary. The stream is much narrower 
than the Derwent; the banks, except at rare 
intervals, are not thickly foliaged; the stunted 
willows that fringe the water scarcely interfere 
with the freedom of your cast. There are both 
trout and grayling in the stream, and the trout 
are now in fine condition after the recent flushe”, 
giving promise of excellent sport as soon as the 
season opens, at the end of March. 

The stream is a whimsical one. Like John 
Bright's dog, its chief purpose in life seems to 
be to curl itself up—to make both ends meet. 
It twists and turns about as if ceaselessly 
endeavouring to tie itself in a knot. It has 
been likened to the River Jordan; and some 
idea of its winding may be gathered from the 
fact that though the distance from Rowsley to 
Bakewell is not quite three miles, you traverse 
six miles if you work faithfully along every 
bend of the stream. The little tributary, the 
Lathkil— on which the nobleman one sstill 
inclines to style the Marquis of Granby has tle 
fishing right—tumbles from the western slope 
into the Wye just before you reach Haddon Hall. 

Standing on the old stone bridge, that 
gives access to the baronial mansion, you have one of the 
most fascinating landscapes that North Derbyshire yields. 
Haddon Hall, grey and weather-beaten, nestles beneath 
the wooded height on your right, a romantic picture. You 
pass through the old gateway into the courtyard, go into 
the time-worn church, the banqueting hall, the feudal kitchen, 
and through the ball-room, into the yew-treed ivy-clad 
terrace, and you seem to have walked through English 
history. For you have, noting many a relic of bygone time, 
been brought face to face with lawless raid, with the bluff 
justice of “‘ The King of the Peak,” with the lavish hospitality 
of the sixteenth century, and the dramatic night when daring 
John Manners, booted and spurred, with his thorough-bred 
steed at the porch, stole the captivating Dorothy Vernon from 
the Hall for his bride. 

A sweet, pale face, a glimmering gem, 
And then two figures crept into light ; 

A flash, and darkness had swallowed them, 
So sudden was Dorothy Vernon’s flight. 

You stroll down the old-fashioned garden, from the lichened, 
moss-grown terrace, to the Wye-side. The stream winds 


THE WINDING WYE. 


Fhoto. by Frith and Co., 
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through the dale like a silken ribbon flung by a fairy’s hand. 
On one side rises the rough shoulder of Calton Hill; on the 
other the highland that hides the primitive village of Youl- 
greave and Upper Haddon; and away northwards, in a 
picturesque setting of pasture and woodland, the charming 
town of Bakewell groups on the far slope, its church spire 
rising sharply and gracefully against the blue and silver-tleeced 
sky. In May the hedges are powdered with hawthorn, and 
the fields bright with the golden petals of the buttercup, and 
‘‘all bestarred with daisies.” Even now there is the song of 
bird and the faint indication of Nature’s awakening from her 
winter sleep. The sunlight flashes on the brown of the faded 
bracken, and through the delicate tracery of silver birch and 
ash, and gleams on the stream’s restive breast ; and you wonder 
why man, for greed of gain, or for ambition’s sake and attrition 
of mind, should be content to pass his days in crowded cities. 
But during this reverie your legs have been in motion, and 
you have reached the pool at Bakewell Bridge. Here you 
see the trout balancing, like thoughtful statesmen, with their 
noses to the current, on wily outlook for aggrandisement, and 
yet cautious against attack. Beyond Bakewell the stream flows 
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through a paradise— through the remote hamlet of 
Longstone, and the wide-sweeping loveliness of 
Monsal Dale. The ducal riparian owner reserves 
this stretch of the stream; but higher up, in 
Miller’s Dale, the angler may wander and cast 
his flies. Miller’s Dale is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful glen in Derbyshire. The stream is 
hemmed in on the one hand by great limestone 
crags, and on the other by rich woods. There 
is a path, somewhat rough, by the stream side. 
Now and again you can cross the murmuring, 
foam-flecked water by rustic bridge. You can 
discover tiny cottage or humble homestead in 
the depths of the valley; but you may waik a 
mile without glimpse of habitation or sign of 
human life. Perhaps the silence is broken by 
the rush of express on the line high above you; 
but this is a mere temporary break in the solli- 
tude, and after the locomotive has shrieked 
onward, almost before its trail of steam has 
evaporated, you are in solitude, which seems 
only accentuated by the whisper and splash of 
the brook, and the rustle of breeze or bird on 
wing. Almost equi-distant through the dale 
the gigantic limestone craig, Chee Tor, lifts its 
mighty form sheer out of the stream, with moss 
weaving about its grey base, and trailing briar 
clinging to its rugged breast, and foliage 
wreathing its brow as. though it were some 
giant crowned in token of victory. : 
The break in the strata is more remarkable 
in this part of the dale than even at Matlock, for 
on either side of the vast crag are clefts end 
chasms, their nakedness softened by verdure, but 
giving evidence of volcanic riot ages ago, when 
the surface of the earth was riven by subter- 
ranean fire, or earthquake shock. The way 
in places is so stony that one could almost 
imagine the Wye Valley had been the battle- 
ground of the gods; that Thor and Wodin 
had wrestled in this crag land and flung rocks 
at each other. There is no limit to one’s fancy 
in such a retreat; and it is pleasant to think 
that Nicor, the water sprite, outlived these 
ruthless fighters, whose handiest weapons were 
thunder and storm, and has been careful to 
safeguard the voiceful river, letting it remain 
to gladden the heart of angler and tourist. In 
Miller’s Dale the stream, frolicking over its 
white and grey limestone bed, is pure almost 
as crystal; but higher, in Ashwood Dale, it is 
often polluted; and in Buxton Gardens it not 
infrequently assumes the tint of yellow ochre. 
There is a project for the re-making of a 
portion of the river’s bed, and the cleansing of 
its waters ; and every fisherman, at all events, 
must ardently hope that the improvement will 
be carried out, and that speedily. The Wye is 
a winsome stream. From its source in the 
hilly district to the Duke’s Drive, by the 
Lover’s Leap in Ashwood Dale, and on through 


Miller’s Dale to Haddon and Rowsley, it flows 0. 4y Frith and Co, 


through scenery as delightful as it is diversified. 

It is a trout stream of which Derbyshire is proud; and 
Buxton should be its guardian. The spa of the peak, which 
lives and thrives on visitors from town and elsewhere, ought to 
see.to it that the stream is kept clear; for, at a time when some 
of the best waters of the country have been besmirched by 
manufacturing and sanitary “ enterprise,” the Wye, if it could 
speak, might truthfully adapt Tennyson’s words :— 


COUNTRY HOMES: 


N the Parish of Horton Kirby, in Kent, within a short 
| distance of Farningham, stands a Tudor mansion by the 
Darenth. It has made no sound in history, but, as 
becomes the splendid abode of Kentish knights and squires, it 
has a regal memory. For did not the great Elizabeth enter the 
portal, and sleep in that rarely-panelled and richly-decorated 
chamber, consecrated to her as the ‘“‘ Queen’s Bedroom,” and 
now with the letters “«E. R.” in the ornamental work of its 
ceiling ?. It would be interesting to know how many “ Queen’s 
chambers” are scattered through the broad shires in the homes 
of county noblemen and gentlemen, who loosened their purse- 
strings, sometimes to a ruinous extent, to do honour to this 
particular sovereign. ‘ Franks” is a somewhat curious name 
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LOVER'S LEAP. Reigate. 


‘I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and treb'es, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles ; 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trcut, 

And here and there a grayling.” 





FRANKS. 


for a house, and appears to have been conferred in an unusual 
way. In Kent, which was the highway between London and 
the Continent, a Frenchman was not a very remarkable being in 
the days even of Plantagenet kings; but away in the north his 
nationality was so uncommon that it was immediately seized 
upon to distinguish him, and thus families known as Frankeys 
may be discovered in the early records of Yorkshire. It appears to 
have been thence that a Frankeys, or Frankish, came to Kent 
and built a house, of which the vestiges have perished, and upon 
which he conferred his name. The place afterwards passed 
through the hands of a family named Martin, but was alienated 
early in Elizabeth’s reign to Lancelot Bathurst, an Alderman of 
London. who huilt the present house on the opposite side of the 
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Darenth to the site of its predecessor. 
The alderman, who, through a younger 
son was ancestor of the Earls Bathurst, 
was a man of cultivated taste and judg- 
ment, as we may see by his beautiful 
work ; but he died in September, 1594, 
two years before the date over the 
porch marks the completion of it. 


** Under tower and balcony, 
By garden-wall and gallery.” 


The Darenth glides by at Franks, 
amidst the greenest of grass, by the 
gayest farterres, and through many 
sylvan shades. The old structure 
groups most’ charmingly its many 
gables, peaked roofs, and bold chimney 
stacks against tree and sky. There 
are lofty bays, with deep-splayed 
mullioned windows rising to the gables, 
an imposing porch, an airy balcony 
with fretted front springing from bay to 
bay, zrotesque and monstrous toads 
guarding the entrance, and a flight 
of steps from the terraces to the green 
lawnsandthestream. For picturesque 
architectural grouping, beautiful sur- 
roundings, and the lovely colour of ol 
brick and stone-work, about which ivy 
and old wisteria cling lovingly, Franks 
is surpassed by few country homes. 
Its details are rich and elaborate, and 
many parts have singular charm. 
Thus, through the ruined archway 
near the avenue, springing airily be- 
tween two old posts crowned with 
balls, a most lovely view of the house 
is disclosed. From the balcony there is a delightful prospect 
through the park, where the river winds about its island, broken 
by weirs, and stealing as a shadowed stream through woodland 
deeps, while splendid trees grace the landscape, and the swelling 
height of Folly Hill rises near by, embosomed in the richest 
green. To ‘plant like Bathurst, and to build like Boyle,” has 
been the delight of many a country gentleman, who, like the 
first Kathurst of Franks, never saw the full splendour for which 
his skill and taste had prepared. 

When the alderman was deaa, his eldest son, Randolph 
Bathurst, succeeded him at Franks, after whom came Sir 
Edward Bathurst; and then, third in descent, Sir Thomas 
Bathurst, a knight of fame, who tock his degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine at Leyden, in 1659, an1 died in the year in which 
William of Orange mounted the throne. He married a niece of 
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Lord Maynard, and his younger son, Francis—a much-married 
man, for he had four wives—succeeded him at Franks, but had 
only two sons (who died in infancy) and a daughter, Bernice, 
with whose marriage, ‘‘ at St. Paul’s Wharf, London,” in 1718, 
the estate passel to one Joseph Fletcher, of London. Once 
again it carried, by an heiress, to John Tasker, of Dartford, about 
the middle of the last century. Ill fortune then befel it, for, 
after some time, it was dismounted, and fell into the state of a 
farmhouse, in which, for many years, it remained. So charming 
a house, in so rich and beautiful a part of England, could not, 
however, remain in decay, and a late owner, Mr. R. Bradford, 
lifted it from its neglected state, and beautified and adorned it ; 
and subsequent owners have maintained the exquisite character 
of its fittings, and brought the park to a state of finished 
artistic beauty. The bowling-green, tennis-courts, fish-ponds, 
picturesque tea-house, and other delightful resorts, add vastly to 
the charms of the place. 

Within the house the decorations are ‘mos. beautiful. 
Richly-hued panelling covers the walls ; the ceilings are marvels 
of decorative skill; and the windows are lovely in their 
colouring. Furniture of many styles—but all of it characterised 
by the finest taste—extraordinarily rich in its carvings and 
inlays, old tapestries, fine statuary, pictures and portraits by 
famous artists, bronzes, and a whole wetld of beautiful things, 
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have been brought to the beautifying of this splendid abode. 
Not content with thus glorifying the old house of the Bathursts, 
the late owner added a suite of the richest Alhambraic rooms, 
in which Boabdil- himself would have been charmed. There are 
splendid conservatories, too; and, indeed, wherever the visitor 
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to Franks may turn, within or without, in the exquisite rooms, 
or in the avenues, woods, and gardens, he will find the evidences 
of the loving hand and refined taste which have made the house 
famous even among the homes of Kent. 

Joun LeyLann. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


cheered the victory of Cambridge over the Dark Blues at 
Queen's Club, and yet we are again within a week or two of 
another Inter-University contest. The battle of the Blues in 
the arena of Queen’s Club grows in public interest every year, 
and side by side with the boat-race forms the principal feature of 
interest at both Oxford and Cambridge for many weeks. Last 
year Cambridge won from the Dark Blues and by the odd 
event. This year they are sanguine of being able to repeat their 
triumph on the 3rd April ; while, on the other hand, the Oxonians 
have been giving such excellent all-round performances that, 
win or lose, they are bound to make a great fight of it, if they do 
not succeed in reversing their defeat of last season. Thus it is 
that a vast amount of interest is this year centred on the annual 
sports at each University, and men who rarely devote much 
concern to things athletic take note of the doings on the path 
both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Cambridge University Sports were commenced on the 
6th inst., and continued on the 8th; and when the last event 


] T hardly seems twelve months ago since athletic enthusiasts 


Hudson 3 tearys 
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THE HIGH JUMP. 





FIRST HEAT OF THE HUNDRED. 


on the concluding day had been decided, the unanimous verdict 
was that the various trials had been of a nature to give 
confidence that Cambridge, win or lose, at Queen’s Club 
on the 3rd of next month, will at any rate be represented by a 
team that will do her credit. 

Our artist attended Fenner’s on the first day, and, by the 
courteous permission of the President of the C.U.A.C., was 
enabled to take some very capital photographs of the sports in 
progress. He was especially fortunate in that his picture of 
THe First Heat or THE Hunprep portrays Pilkington, the 
eventual winner of the final, in the act of breasting the tape; 
while in the Seconp Heat or THE Hurptes he selected the 
race in which W. H. Maundrell, who also secured the final of 
the event, is the conspicuous figure. THe Hicu Jump and 
PuttinG THE WEIGHT were decided on the first day. 

Many of the College meetings have been marred by bad 
weather, and at times men have had to frain under very 
adverse conditions; but on the first day of the Cambridge 
sports the weather was soft and spring-like. Monday was, 
however, dull, with a touch of 
north-east in the wind. This 
had, however, little effect on 
the attendance, for Fenner’s 
was again well attended. 

The preliminary heats of 
the roo Yards were decided on 
the first day, and resulted in 
favour of W. N. Pilkington 
(the Rugby Blue), who finished 
in front of H. Bayly (Em- 
manuel), W. J. Harrison 
(Jesus), E. Faunce de Laune 
(Jesus), and W. FitzHerbert 
(Trinity Hall), in 10 2-5; and 
F. L. Carter (Caius), who was 
followed home by W. Camp- 
bell (Clare), W. J. Banks (Pem- 
broke), A.C. Pearson (Sidney). 
It was a disappointment to 
many to find FitzHerbert left 
behind in the first heat; but 
the ex-president has not 
returned to his best form; 
while in the next heat Carter, 
who is a wonderfully improved 
sprinter, showed such a capital 
turn of speed that he was 
thought to have a great chance 
for the final. He did not get 
away very well at the start, 
however, and with Pilkington 
going for all he was worth, the 
Rugby Blue breasted the 
worsted a yard in front of 
Carter, who made a gallant 
although unsuccessful effort at 
the finish, in the capital time 
of 10 1-5 secs.; Campbell being 
beaten by inches for second 
place with Bayly next. 

The High Jump proved 
to be an easy thing for E. H. 
Cholmeley (Jesus), who, after 
beating G. B. Wimbush 
(Trinity), A. J, Fenn (Corpus), 
and F. D. Toyne (Queen’s), with 
5ft. 6in., went on and cleared 
the bar at 5ft. 8}ins. Last 
year J H. Bullock won the 
weight with a put of 38ft. 2ins., 
but he is in great form this 
year, and simply walked away 
from all his rivals’ by putting it 
39ft.; and even this he has 
beaten in practice, for a week 
or two ago he achieved 3oft. 
gin., which is the best that 
has ever been accomplished 
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by any member of the Cam- 
bridge University Athletic Club 
on Fenners’s Ground. In the 
first heat of the Quarter 
Mile C. G. Davison (Sidney) 
beat C. C. Holland (Christ's), 
who was his most danger- 
ous rival, very easily; while 
in the second FitzHerbert 
again failed to run up to his 
form, and F, L. Carter won by 
a yard from W. J. Harrison 
(Jesus), both heats being run 
in 52 secs. When-it came to 
the final, Harrison made the 
running at the outset, but it 
soon became a struggle between 
Carter and Davison, and, taking 
the lead 200 yards from home, 
Carter atoned for his defeat in 
the 100 Yards by beating the 
Sidney man by a couple of 
feet: Time 51 3-5 secs. 

In the 120 Yards Hurdles 
W.N. Pilkington, getting out 
of his stride, was beaten in the Hudson & Hearns 
first heat by W. G. Paget- 
Tomlinson and J. H. Bullock, 
Tomlinson’s time being 
17 1-5sec.; but in the second 
heat W. H. Maundrell (Cor- 
pus) proved himself to be a 
vastly improved man, winning 
from E. H. Cholmeley in 16 3-5. 
In the final, after a sharp tussle 
with Bullock, he won a fine 
race in a fifth of a second 
better time than in the preli- 
minary heat, and even had 
Cholmeley not fallen at the 
ninth hurdle it is highly im- 
probable that the result would 
have been altered. 

Sixteen men turned out 
for the mile, and there was 
little in it until two hundred 
yards from home, when H. F. 
Howard (Trinity Hall) drew 
out, and although hard pressed 
by W. V. Wood, the C.U.A.C. Photo. by Charles Hussey. 
president could never bring 
him back, with the result that Howard won a good race by 
four yards from Wood in 4min. 33 1-5sec., H. E. Graham 
(Jesus) being third, seven yards behind Wood, with J. S. White 
(St. John’s) close up fourth. 
The large field and the closeness of the result made this 
contest quite the event of the day, so that a more detailed 
description ot the race than has as yet been given of any of the 
other items in the day’s programme may perhaps be of interest. 
The four placed were :—H. F. Howard (Trinity Hall), first ; 
W. V. Wood (Clare), second; H. E. Graham (Jesus), third; 
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|; S. White (St. John’s), fourth. The other runners were H. M. 
3ull, A. L. Cheeseman, S. J. Donovan, L. Indermaur, H. A. 
Lowe, F. H. Page, ‘I’. A. Raikes, A. L. Rutter, A. R. Steele, 
R. B. Wright, C. T. Wood, and B. A. Long. At the half 
distance Howard shot to the front, and was never again headed. 
The second lap found him leading by a good three yards, with 
Graham second, W. V. Wood a good third, in advance of 
Rutter, White, Donovan, and Indermaur. Graham, White, and 
Wood closed on Howard 300 yards from home, but the latter 
stayed well, and eventually won by four yards from the president, 
Graham being third,seven yards 
behind. Time 4min. 33 1-5secs. 

There were only twocom- 
petitors for the Hammer, and 
in this event J. A. Halliday 
(Trinity) easily beat G. H. 
Bullock, of the same college, 
with a hurl of ro6ft. 4in. 
Bullock, however, was the 
victim of the most persistent 
ill-luck. His first effort ex- 
ceeded the rooft., but he came 
over the line, and it was not 
measured. In his next throw 
he failed to get beyond gaft. 6in. 
On another occasion he slipped, 
and at his last attempt he 
ploughed up the turf. 

The 120 Yards Handicap 
went to H. W. Trigg (Christ's), 
who was in receipt of 3 yards 
start, and T. C. Brookes 
(Trinity Hall), who was on the 
50 yards mark, won the’ Half- 
mile Handicap, the sports being 
brought to a conclusion with 
the Three Miles Race, for which 
eleven competitors toed the line 
and six of them ran the distance 
wopyright—""COUNTRY LIFE.” gout, W. V. Wood and the 
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cross-country captain, W. W. Gibberd, were, of course, the pick 
of the pack, and they quite justified their reputations by making 


a great race of it. 
the way from Gibberd, with C. T. 
third. 


In the seventh lap the cross-country 


At the end of the first mile Wood was showing 
Wood (Pembroke) running 


crack gave the 


Varsity president the go-by, and the pace was made so hot that 


FPYAHE national game of Canada continues 
to make excellent progress in England, 
and the season now drawing to a close 

has been a particularly satisfactory one to al] 

concerned in promoting the pastime. l‘rom 
either the players’ or the spectators’ point of 
view every gool quality 
which should make a game popular. _ It is fast 
faster, in fact, than football or hockey, and gives 
scope for innumerable displays of skilful crosse- 
handling, tricky dodging, smart passing, and 
correct shooting, which make it very interesting 
tc watch, when two evenly-matched teams are 
engaged. Lacrosse players, of course, are 
limited in numbers compared to the multitudes 
of footballers; and the preliminary difficulties 
of the game naturally tend to produce a survival 
only of the “ fittest’ and most enthusiastic of 
those novices who take it up. When, i:owever, 
the at first awkward crosse has been mastered, 
and the possibilities of the game are realised, 
few men give it up. 

London and Manchester are the great 
centres of lacrosse in England; but it is gaining 
ground in Yorkshire, and in Devonshire this 
season a very enthusiastic following has arisen. 


lacrosse possesses 
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the two drew right away from the field; but in the last lap 
W. V. Wood proved that he had lost none of his old dash, for, 
leaving his rival virtually standing still, he sprinted home a 
winner by 45 yards in 15min. 29 3-5sec., Gibberd finishing some 
80 yards in front of C. T. Wood, with E. F. Hausberg (Trinity) 
next, S. S. Cook (St. John’s) fifth, and R. B. Wright (Corpus) 


sixth. 


LACROSSE. 
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Cambridge, too, is a nursery; and both the 
University and Ley’s School this year have 
proved themselves to be well up to first-class 
form. Oxford have not yet included lacrosse 
in their list of amusements, and it is, perhaps, 
the only sport of any prominence in which an 
Inter-University contest is not possible. In 
Ireland the players are, on the whole, better 
than those of England, and this may be easily 
accounted for by the fact that the Irish make 
lacrosse a summer game, and reap all the 
advantage of constant evening practice. 

Interest in lacrosse is kept up by means 
of competitions. Of these the chief are the 
“Flags,” Senior and Junior, which take pre- 
cedence of all other games in both North and 
South. The contests are arranged in the same 
manner as the Football Association Cup, and 
the winners of the final round in North and 
South now meet in a match for the club cham- 
pionship of England, and possession of the 
Iroquois Cup, presented last season. The 
Championship Competition of the North is 
conducted on League lines, and there are four 
divisions. The clubs in the first are Stockport, 
Albert Park, Heaton Mersey, Urmston, South 
Manchester, Cheetham, Eccles, and Owen’s 
College, and the first-named are so far un- 
defeated. 

The Divisional Competition in the South 
is a swnilar contest, and here there are 
also four divisions, the clubs at present in the 
first being Surbiton, Snaresbrook, West London, 
Woodford, Croydon, Ley’s School and Hamp- 
stead. Last year Surbiton hada remarkably suc. 
cessful season, winning both the Senior Flags 
and Cup in the South, and afterwards defeating 
the Northern Flag winners, Stockport, for the 
Iroquois Cup. They remained unbeaten until a 
fortnight since, when, in the semi-final of the 
Flags, Snaresbrook beat them by five goals to 
three. Our illustrations show various phases of 
this close and exciting game. Surbiton should 
not have lost, as they led early in the second 
half by three goals to one; but a little rash attack 
pl y subsequently proved fatal, and the defence, 
which is weaker than during last season, at the 
finish could not cope with the smart Snaresbrook 
attack. Snaresbrook thus qualify to meet West 
London in the final at Richmond on March 13th. 
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THE GRAND MILITARY MEETING. 


HE Grand Military Meeting 
was at one time held on 


various racecourses all 
over the country, Rugby for many 
years being the favoured /o-ale. 
Of late, however, and indeed ever 
since the advent to prominence of 
the first of the enclosed meetings 
of the best class, Sandown Park 
has been the scene chosen for the 
celebration of the soldiers’ meeting. 
There is every reason for this, as, 
apart from the excellence of the 
course, very few other places 
could provide the requisite 
accommodation. The Grand 
Military has become a recognised _— 
Spring institution at Sandown, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances never fails to attract an enormous crowd to the 
Esher slopes. On the present anniversary very grave doubts con- 
cerning the weather likely to be experienced during the meeting 
were entertained. Heavy gales of wind and rain had prevailed 
during the greater part of the week. However, there was 
plenty of sunshine on the morning of the first day, which, in 
consequence, ensured a capital attendance. From a sporting 
point of view, the prospects were only of a moderate nature, the 
Gold Cup entry being by no means equal to that of recent years. 

It was no secret that Cathal would decline his engagement, 
Mr. Ward’s representative being announced as Benediction. 
The sun continued to shine throughout the forenoon, and much 
earlier than the advertised time the members’ trains were being 
dispatched at frequent intervals. Nor did the public muster 
badly, and the company all round was quite up to the average. 
The weather continued favourable, and, when racing commenced 
at two o'clock, the chances of rain looked very remote. The 
wind having considerably abated, the temperature was qu'te 
mild, while the ground was, except in a few places, firm goi g— 
owing to the porous nature of the Sandown Park soil. There 
was the usual array of military tents opposite the lawn. The 
Maiden Steeplechase was the first event, for which Mondaine 
was regarded as a good thing in a field of five on the strength 
of her second to Siberian at the previous meeting. Neither 
Encore nor Parallax stood up, and Mondaine, a very neat 
fencer, landed the odds of 5 to 2 that were laid on her chance 
without the least trouble from Solent Belle. The entered nine 
all came to the post for the Open National Hunt Flat Race, 
and from the outset Baccarat was a red-hot favourite. Of his 
opponents Unionist and Loot did duty for Mr. E. O. Bleackley, 
the former having been claimed after his second to Athlumney 
at Windsor on the previous day. 

Baccarat, who was favourite, requires a lot of driving, and 
during the progress of the struggle Indian Chief, Little Boy 
Blue, and Stroller in turn looked like lowering his colours. 
Thus there was plenty of excitement before he got home from 
the last-named by half a length, to be bought in for 230 guineas; 
while Unionist and Elliman, respectively, cost Mr. Guy Marsh 
125 guineas and 50 guineas. The road was now cleared for the 
Gold Cup, and a field of eleven included two previous winners in 
The Midshipmite and Field Marshal. The latter, who had been 
in retirement for a twelvemonth, escaped all penalties, and the 
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veteran stripped in good fettle. Of the trio trained at Alresford, 
Loth The Midshipmite and Benediction had been a source of 
trouble to their trainer, and it 
was no surprise to Mr. Ward 
when his horse broke down five 
furlongs from home. To make 
matters worse, The Midship- 
mite fell when two-thirds of the 
journey had been completed, and 
the race was taken by Parapluie 
to Lewes. This stylish six year 
old had settled down second 
favourite, and was Mr. D. Camp- 
bell’s first public mount since his 
return from India. Field Mar- 
shal was favourite from start to 
finish, and for a long way carried 
Mr. Crawley in good style. 

Perhaps the pace made by 
Parapluie and Frontier was too 
strong for Field Marshal, and from 
the bottom turn he could hardly 
raise an effort. At this stage of 
the proceedings’ Parapluie got rid 
of Frontier, and sailed home a 
gallant winner, while Waitaki 
worked his way at the finish into 
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come to grief besides The Mid- 
shipmite was Hotham, who had 
been a quiet tip from Ireland. 
Romeo was an absentee from the 
Selling Steeplechase, from which 
three of the four runners—namely, 
Esher, Bettermost, and Lambton 
—hailed from the same stable. 
The party was completed by 
Witch of Endor. Having pursued 
waiting tactics to the bottom turn, 
Esher then made the best of his 
way home, and was retained by 
Mr. Ward for 185 guineas. Plenty 
of interest attached to the San- 
down Open Steeplechase, and this 
was the first show of Tibocrat 
since she scattered her opponents 
at Hurst Park. In spite, there- 
fore, of the 7lb. penalty thus in- 
curred, she opened a hot favourite, 
good money having previously 
being entrusted to her for the 
Grand National. Tibocrat was AFhoto. by W. A. Rouch. 
once an even-money chance, but 
she afterwards experienced a de- 
cline, consequent upon the demand 
for Ballymoney and Gauntlet. 
Ebor jumped much better than at 
Hurst Park, and carried hiscolours 
prominently to the bottom turn. 
Here Tibocrat, who had lain in 
the rear, was set going, and when 
she assumed the command from 
Ballymoney, two fences from 
home,’ Gauntlet was in their wake 
on the inside. Before the rise at 
the final jump to to 1 was offered 
on Tibocrat; but she got so 
close before taking off that she 
only kept on her legs at the ex- 
pense of landing almost at a 
standstill. This had taken all the 
steel out of her, and with Gaunt- 
let coming round to the stand side, 
after Mr. Hope-Johnstone had 
recovered a lost stirrup leather, 
he repeated his December victory 
over the same ground. The mis- 
take of Tibocrat must have cost 
her the race. A capital day ended 
with the Past and Present Steeple- 
chase, and the four year old La- 
hore was talked of in the light of 
a good thing. He jumped badly 
in the preliminary, and refused 
early in the race, while Cock of #0. by W. A. Rouch. 
the North ran even a worse race, 
as he would not jump beforehand, 
and when the flag fell bolted at 
the first fence. Filbert and 
Wheatfields came to grief six fur- 
longs from home, after which the 
issue was confined to Ballet Girl 
and Salvini, of whom the former, 
ina ding-dong set-to, stayed the 
longer, and won by a neck. 
Conc.LupinG Day. 

The weather broke down on 
the second day of the meeting, 
rain falling more or less all the 
morning. The clearing up did 
not take place until past noon, so 
that it was extraordinary that the 
company should be almost equal 
in size to that of Friday. From 
a social point of view, the gather- 
ing was one of the most successful 
soldiers’ meetings ever known, 
and the sport was good from 
beginning toend. The rain ceased before racing began, and when 
the sun gradually broke through, it warmed the air and made 
the second half of the afternoon mild and pleasant. The card 
was of the usual size, and first in order stood the National 
Hunt Flat Race. Starlight III. had been sent all the way 
from the Curragh, and it was vexatious under the circum- 
stances that owing to his entry in the wrong age he could 
not compete. The issue was confined to the stable com- 
panions, Cathal, Prattle, and Basildon, of whom the last- 
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CANTERING DOWN, 


named, when the property of Mr. C. D. Rose, was a promising 
two year old. It is not claimed for Cathal that he 1s of any 
account on the flat, and he had all his work cut put to 
beat Prattle, who had played a mild part on Friday in the 
Gold Cup. Twice inside the rails did the odds look like being 
bowled over, andthe verdict only went in Cathal’s favour by a neck. 
His quotation for the Grand National was nevertheless unaltered, 
100 to 8 being taken and offered. Sweden was favourite for the 
Open Selling Hurdle, with plenty of money likewise entrusted 
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to Jolly Hampton and Chichester Girl. Of this trio the last- 
mentioned began to force the work a mile from home; and, 
moreover, held her own to the final hurdle. At this point she 
was challenged by Clonawee and Glentworth, of whom the 
former wiped out her Windsor defeat from Miss Tennyson 
by a neck. After their unsuccessful exertions in the Gold Cup 
neither Field Marshal nor Frontier was pulled out for the Grand 
Military Steeplechase, and the absentees likewise included Cloon- 
flyn. Prince Edward, Philospher, and Bettermost represented the 
Alresford stable. The market pointed to Philosopher as the 
best of the trio, but the old horse gave a bad show; and from the 
time that Brawl took up the running he always held a clear 
command, and from the bottom turn easily resisted the successive 
challenges of Bettermost and Boy Chieftain. The biggest 
muster of the afternoon was for the March Open Hurdle Handi- 
cap, and with The Ram penalised 1olb. at Windsor he made 
room for Priestholme. Instep was in reserve for the International 
Hurdle Handicap at Gatwick, so that Stop and Gazetteer were 
the two heavy-weights. 

The former was reported to have done plenty of good work 


since he succumbed here in the middle of February to Knight of 


Rhodes, and he was all the rage. Still, there was plenty of enquiry 
for Doge and Sicily Queen, of whom the latter had the Aissele 
Hurdle Handicap at her mercy on the preceding Saturday, when 
she ran out at the final flight. Here the services of Arthur 
Nightingall were secured, owing to his brother not being able to 
ride the weight, and his horsemanship was worthy of much praise. 
Beyond the three mentioned Keymer was strong business, an 
excuse being at hand for his Hurst Park failure. The race was 
full of life and interest throughout, and Padishah played the lead- 
ing role until he fell two hurdles from home, bringing down 
Minting King. In each case no harm was done, although Mr. 
Lord and Brown were both in a perilous position with horses 
jumping on either side. Stop was beaten a long way from home, 
and in the straight Sicily Queen, who had waited in the rear for 
three-fourths of the journey, came to the front with Priestholme, 
Keymer, and Knife Boy. As the Epsom filly approached the 
last hurdle she again showed a desire to ‘ cut it,” and was alone 
kept in the course by having Doge on her immediate left. In 
the run home Arthur Nightingall rode a desperate race, with the 
result that Sicily Queen just got home from Priestholme; Knife 
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Boy close up, with Keymer and Doge. This was the most 
exciting race of the two days, and it is a pity that Sicily Queen 
has such a will of her own. With the extreme penalty, the Gold 
Cup hero, Parapluie, missed the United Service Steeplechase, 
and another of the first day’s winners, Mondaine, was established 
favourite from Hotham. Although the latter stood up and once 
looked like winning, be could not resist the challenge of Chilcombe, 
who made the best of his way home from the bottom turn. 
These tactics gave him a hollow victory, Mondaine, in a strongly 
run race, failing signally to flatter his backers. The meeting 
closed with the Tally-ho Steeplechase, and Traynor, who was 
always in strong demand, led from end to end. The Gift fell 
early in the race, and Fillet followed Traynor home. 

It is not otherwise than appropriate, where soldiers and 
military races are concerned, to conclude this article on the 
soldiers’ meeting at Sandown with a few words on one who only 
recently was to the forefront in that sport which is so dear to 
the hearts of all those who essentially admire British qualities of 
pluck and endurance. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of the truth of the 
saying that the foundations of the British Empire are cemented 
with the blood of the sons of their country has recently been 
given by the sad death, on the West Coast of Africa, of a brave 
young soldier, a genial gentleman, and a good sportsman— 
Lieutenant Henry Charlton Chaworth-Musters, of the 3rd 
Hussars. 

Mr. Chaworth-Musters was well known in the sporting 
world as a steeplechase rider, more especially in military races. 
At Aldershot, last year, where his regiment was quartered, he 
rode Smolen, a very useful half-bred horse, to victory on four 
separate occasions in cross-country events decided over the 
Aldershot course. ; 

Our portrait illustration is from a photograph taken of Mr. 
Musters at Aldershot, on the morning of the day on which he 
rode Smolen to victory for the Third Hussars’ Regimental 
Challenge Cup. This success he followed up on the next day by 
carrying off the Third Hussars’ Subaltern’s Challenge Cup and 
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the Third Hussars’ Foxhunter’s Challenge Cup, thus sweeping 
the board of all the regimental trophies. 

In company with his brother officer, Major Arnold, he 
applied for, and was accorded, permission to proceed to the West 
Coast of Africa in the service of the Royal Niger Company, and 
in the recent operations undertaken by the company’s forces he 
greatly distinguished himself on several occasions. ; 

In what esteem the young officer was held by his com- 
rades can best be judged by the terms of the telegram, which 
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came from Lagos on the roth of March, announcing his 
decease :— 


‘* Lieut. Chaworth-Musters, of the 3rd Hussars, who was invalided after the 
capture of Bida, has died at Forcados, to the deep sorrow of his brother officers 
and of every one attached to the expedition. He had taken a prominent part in 
the operations, especially in the reconnaissance to Sheshi, where he displayed cool 
courage and captured some Nupé horsemen single-handed.” 


Our illustration is reproduced from a photograph by Messrs. 
Wyrall & Son, Aldershot. 
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colonel, ‘‘ that your conception of a referee’s duties does 
not quite include such drastic methods of enforcing 
decrees as your nephew’s story indicates?” 

‘“‘ It appears to me, Flegg,” the colonel replied, petulantly, 
“that for a learned man you ask an astonishing lot of foolish 
questions. What I meant about the referee’s duty being un- 
defined was that no one knows whether he is to be a referee in 
the strict sense of the word—that is to say, whether he is to 
wait, before giving a decision, until a point is ‘ referred’ to him, 
or whether he is to speak spontaneously, if he sees any breach 
of the law, in which case his duties are really those of a marker.” 

‘‘And in that case,’ said Bob, ‘they are duties which no 
one man can perform properly. There ought to be one to each 
player, for both men may be breaking a rule, or committing 
some enormity or other, at the same moment, and no one man 
can be supposed to be looking more than one way at a time, 
unless he squints.” - 

‘Quite right,” said the colonel, “quite right; and for my 
own part I have made up my mind that if I am asked to act as 
referee again I shall decline to do so, unless I get an authoritative 
dictum from the committee that asks me to act as to which set 
of functions I am to exercise—those of referee or those of 
marker; and if it is to be the latter, I shall ask, as Bob suggests, 
for a colleague. But, bless my body and soul! if the law wasn’t 
what Bumble says it is, of course it would have settled all this 
matter for us years ago.” 

‘“‘T have lately had an opportunity,” said the professor, ‘“ of 
perusing the rules of the old Golf Club at Blackheath. The 
club at Blackheath, as you are probably aware, has older records 
than any other club in the world—older by very many years. 
The Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Society is the club that is next 
to it in age.” 

“Not the Royal and Ancient of St. Andrews?” Bob 
enquired. 

“No, my dear sir,” the professor answered, ‘“ that famous 


iT presume, my dear sir,” said the professor, turning to the 








club comes several places down the list. Next to the Edinburgh 
Burgess, if I remember right, is the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers ; and another Edinburgh golfing society, the 
Bruntfield Links Golf Club, is also very ancient. Singularly 
enough, all these ancient Edinburgh clubs have been up-rooted— 
the Bruntsfield Links have been entirely deserted by the golfers 
in favour of the nursery-maid and the perambulator; the Edin- 
burgh Burgess Society has left Musselburgh, its ancient home, 
for the private green at Barnton, where they triumphantly stir up 
strife by their Sunday golfing ; and the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers has likewise deserted the poor old Musselburgh 
course and moved along the Forth to Muirfield, of which all 
those who do not win the championship on it say that it is 
inimitable for a championship course. All these golfing societies 
have suffered up-rooting in the soil, native and natural to the 
game; whereas that poor little scion of the tree of golfing 
knowledge, planted so many years before at Blackheath, in a far- 
off land and in a soil which its gravelly nature made appear but 
little auspicious—this little plant is alive on the same spot to-day, 
cherishing the ancient traditions beneath its branches and 
protecting its putting greens, so that the course is probably 
better to-day than it has ever been.” 

‘They've made Muirfield much better since they’ve 
lengthened it,” said Bob, whose mind had been arrested by the 
memories of Vardon’s championship, instead of following Mr. 
Flegg’s parab'e to its conclusion. 

‘‘ There’s nothing the matter with the course now; nothing 
in the world,” his uncle asserted. ‘* What makes it unfit for 
playing the championship is that there’s nowhere to live.” 

“I saw it in print,” said Bob, ‘ that a very celebrated 
golfer went home to St. Andrews, after the Muirfield champion- 
ship, saying ‘ It’s no gowf ava’; just an auld watter meadie.’ ” 

‘“‘He wouldn’t have said that if he’d won,” the colonel 
observed, as one who enunciates a truism. ‘ No; the fault of the 
course as a place for any big meeting is that you have to live in 
North Berwick, and drive out, or else come by train from 
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Edinburgh to Drew, and then drive; in fact, whatever you do, 
you have many miles to drive. Well, that’s no good thing in the 
best of circumstances, for a man’s eye and liver and all the rest 
of it; but the great point is that the circumstances are not always 
‘best.’ They may be drenching rain. And in that case what 
sort of a chance has a man of playing a decent game of golf after 
driving miles through the sort of thing that even a Scotsman 
would call ‘rain,’ in the kind of open break that a Scotsman 
calls a ‘ machine.’ ” 

“Very funny people, the Scotch!” Bob remarked. ‘ They 
call every sort of coach a machine—except a bathing-machine, 
which they call a bathing-coach.” 

‘““We have wandered,” I said, ‘‘ rather far—to the shores 
of the Forth and Scottish idioms—from Mr. Flegg’s remark 
that he had sren che old rules of the Blackheath Golf Club. 
Were they the rules,” 1 asked him, “of the Knuckle Club, or 
of the Summer Golf Club, for both these, I believe, used to play 
on the Common ?”’ 

**] cannot tell you, my dear sir,”” the professor answered. 
‘1 fancy, however, that they were the rules according to which 
both clubs played the game. These two clubs, originally 
distinct, as far as my information goes, tended to an increasingly 
clever community, until finally the membership of both was 
almost identical. Then they decided to merge the two clubs 
into one, under the title of the Royal Blackheath Club, which 
the club bears to-day ; and soon afterwards they dropped their 
peculiar local code of rules in favour of the rules promulgated 
by the Royal and Ancient of St. Andrews.” 

“‘ Did their Rules differ at all from the St. Andrews ones?” 

“Indeed yes, my dear sir, in one or two important details. 
If the opponent or his caddie were struck by your ball, you could 
claim no penalty from him: the utmost you could claim was the 
right to put your ball ‘ fair,’ as they called it—meaning, to give it 
a good lie, as I understand. Again, it was the law that no man 
should have his caddie to stand at the hole, ‘ when it was visible’ 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


T will not be long now before the jumping season of 1896-97 comes to an 
end, and these articles will have to treat of flat-racing instead of sport 
under National Hunt Rules. In the meantime, the greatest chase in the 

world, the Liverpool Grand National, has to be decided, and looks like exciting 
more than the usual amount of interest as the day draws nigh. 

The principal meetings of last week were those at Gatwick and Kempton 
Park, and at both places a very fancied candidate for Grand National honours, 
Barcalwhey, disgraced himself. I never quite fancied that he would win this 
race with 7lb, more on his back than he failed under last year, though, at the 
same time, it was quite possible that he might have come on more than that, 
seeing that he must undoubtedly have improved a lot since the year before to run 
as forward as he did last March. He is also a particularly nice horse, and as he 
had been doing well in a real good preparation, there were good grounds for the 
confidence of his friends. I much fear, however, that he will not on this occasion 
fulfil their hopes. 

He looked as well as any horse could look whilst walking about in the 
paddock, before the Surrey Steeplechase, and, as he had only Tibocrat, New 
Abbey, Cruiskeen IT., and Redhill to beat, I wondered at the fielders laying 
6to 4. It was indeed a surprise when the Newmarket horse could only beat 
one of his four moderate opponents, namely, Redhill, who was giving him glb., 
whilst Tibocrat won by a couple of lengths from New Abbey, with Cruiskeen IT. 
third. As Barcalwhey was only giving Tibocrat 2lb., whereas at Liverpool he 
will have to allow him 3lb., it looks good odds on Lord Cowley’s mare beating 
him again there. 

At Sandown Park, on Saturday, he again disgraced himself by getting 
beaten by Craig and Seaport II. in the Surrey and Middlesex Steeplechase; and, 
after these two displays, [ am afraid he is a worse horse now than he was last 
year, not a better, and that he will hardly run so wel! this time as he did last. 

At Gatwick—where, by the way, the heavy rains had made the going 
terribly holding, which may have had a good deal to do with several of the 
results—there was quite a record meeting for this fixture, both as regards sport 
and attendance. The useful Chichester Girl opened the ball by beating twelve 
opponents for the Horleyland Hurdle Race, and then Tibocrat took the Surrey 
Steeplechase, as just described. It is claimed for this mare that she can stay for 
ever, and I know she is somewhat fancied for the Liverpool, but I doubt if she 
will jump the country, and I do not fancy her myself. A good thing was brought 
off when the Portslade-trained outsider, Vic, carried off the Wickham Hurdle 
Race from Shootaway and nine others, and then we came to the Thousand 
Pounds Tantivy Steeplechase for four year olds. 

That promising young chaser, Crystal Palace, who is trained at Banstead, by 
Hardie, in company with Gauntlet, Scampanio, and Westmeath, was a fancied 
candidate for this, and started at 7 to 4. Horses schooled in this stable do not 
often fall, but it happened so on this occasion, and the winner turned up in 
Oughterard, a good-looking son of St. Symphorien that I remember being sold for 
500 guineas, as a yearling at one of the Cobham Stud Sales. He gave a six 
lengths’ beating to the useful Altgoe, and there may be the makings of a high-class 
chaser in him. 

Great things were expected both of Gazetteer and Macbriar, when Lord 
Shrewsbury bought them last year to make jumpers of. Unfortunately. these 
expectations have not been fulfilled, as the former has always run badly over 
sticks, whilst the latter proved clearly, inthe Brook Maiden Hurdle Race, that he 
must be at least three stone worse over hurdles than on the flat. It is only 
another proof of what I have always maintained, that flat-race form is no guide to 
jumping, and that most of the best horses over hurdles and fences have been good 
for nothing on the flat. 
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—an arbitrary provision which seems to leave open a door for 
much heated discussion, and to indicate, at the same time, that 
our forefathers played golf in a more generous, friendly, and per- 
haps, I might say, more gentlemanly spirit than prevails to-day.” 

‘“‘ Naturally,” said Bob. ‘In the days when you could call 
a man out if he insulted you, by asking you to hole out a putt of 
less than a foot, it is easy to understand that one was careful 
about any breac! es of what they call the ‘grand old manner’.” 

‘Tt was impossible, my dear sir, for the ‘ grand old manner’ 
to survive when golf became the possession of the many. When 
the royal and ancient game was practised by a few men only— 
men for the most. part well known to each other, and bound 
together by the ties of hereditary friendship and often of blood, 
they diffused the spirit of their own ‘ grand manner’ into the game, 
and unto all that pertained to it. But when Dick, Tom and 
Harry began to play golf, the ‘ grand old manner’ would have sat 
about as naturally on their shoulders as the lion’s skin on the 
person of an ass. The ‘grand old manner’ is for an aristocracy, 
rot a democracy, and our golf of modern days is democratic to a 
fault.” 

‘To a crime,” the Colonel amended the conclusion. ‘* Why, 
even within the few years that I have played golf I remember 
quite well that if you sawa man at a station with a golf club 
(which you never would, by the way) you always went up to him 
with something about ‘the freemasonry’ existing among golfers 
on your lips; and you were pals at once, listening to the stories 
about each other’s hard luck, asking each other if you’d seen 
‘Old Tom,’ or poor old George Glennie lately ? Bless my soul! 
it seems to me that in those days every golfer was a good fellow. 
One liked to hear about his hard luck then, Nowadays you run 
like a hare when you see a strange golfer, for fear he shall tell 
you about his luck. Golfers nowadays are so blessed selfish,” 
the colonel concluded sadly, ‘‘they take a lot more interest in 
their own game than they do in yours.” 

(To be continued. ) 


On the second day the International Hurdle Race, which brought out a 
great field, both for quantity and quality, was productive of some very spirited 
wagering. It was very difficult to choose between such as Harold, Instep, 
Fossicker, Coffee Cooler, Swaledale, and Montauk, though personally I fancied 
the last-named, who I believe to be a real good horse over hurdles. — Still, 
I1st. 10lb. was a very big weight for a four year old to win with, and although 
fe ran a great horse he failed by a neck to give 14lb. to Hawkwood, a stable 
companion of the first day’s winner, Vic, and after these two successes of the 
Portslade stable, it was not to be wondered at that there were renewed enquiries 
after Wild Man from Borneo. Half a mile from home Harold, Fossicker, 
Montauk, and Hawkwood all looked to have a chance. Of these Harold was 
the first to die out, then Fossicker ; and from the last hurdles it was a duel 
between Hawkwood and the Yankee colt. The latter ran his race out very 
gamely, but the weight told at last, and he succumbed by a neck, with Instep, 
four lengths behind, third, and Harold fourth. 

At Kempton, on Friday, that once good jumper Warrington had no difficulty 
in beating his former stable companion, Baccarat, for the Hampton Hill Selling 
Flat Race, after which he was resold—cheap, I thought—to his former owner 
for 420 guineas. Chichester Girl finished none too gamely in the Hounslow 
Selling Hurdle Race, and got beaten by Clonawee. Scampanio, who, I am 
afraid, no longer likes jumping fences, threw himself down in the Waterloo 
Steeplechase, won by Lal Lal. The hard-worked Ebor broke a blood-vessel in 
the March Steeplechase, in which Tribune (11st. 6lb.) beat The Continental 
(10st. rolb.) and Comic Opera (1ost. 6lb.), and Ardcarn scored another victory 
in the Portland Selling Steeplechase. 

At Gatwick, on Wednesday, Montauk, as I have already mentioned, gave 
Harold glb., and finished a long way in front of him in the International Hurdle 
Race. When, therefore, on Saturday, at Kempton Park, he only had to give 
him 6lb., it did look a certainty that he would beat him again, and he was 
accordingly made favourite at 5 to 4. The Bishop Sutton people, however, 
were very confident that their horse would turn the tables on the American, and 
whatever they knew, the result proved that they were right, as Harold won in a 
canter by ten lengths from Bayreuth and North Sea, with Montauk beaten off. 
How to account for this running I do not know, but I am certain that it is all 
wrong, and that the Gatwick form will turn out to be the most correct. 

There is no better or prettier racecourse anywhere than that recently laid 
out in Mr, Sneyd’s picturesque park at Keele. It is remarkable, too, how 
quickly these meetings have caught on in the district, and after the two days’ sport 
which were held there on Thursday and Friday last, it is quite evident that there 
is a big future in the immediate front of this pleasant and well-managed meeting. 
The first day’s racing was chiefly remarkable for the success of the ‘* Squire’s ” 
colours, which were carried to victory by Swallowtail in the Selling Steeplechase, 
and Bolt in the Burslem Steeplechase. 

On the second day, Madame, who had been bought by her owner, Mr. C. 
A. Hartley, for 15 guineas, at the last Keele Park meeting, won the Selling 
Steeplechase, and she is, I am told, the best ladies’ hunter in Staffordshire. 
The four year old Flood repeated her previous day’s victory in the Keele 
Handicap Hurdle Race, by taking the Swynnerton Hurdle Race; and in the 
last event of the meeting, the Butterton Steeplechase, that useful chaser, Van 
der Berg beat his solitary opponent, Mum, by twenty lengths ; and why the 
fielders were satisfied to take 6 to 4 on the winner, when it looked to me quite 
60 to 4, I cannot think. : 

There have been a number of Grand National ‘gallops, in public and in 
private, during the past week. On Wednesday Manifesto and Gentle Ida went 
four miles over the fences at Gatwick, and are, I believe, both to run at Liver- 
pool. The first of these, who fell in last year’s race, and has 11st. 3lb. to carry 
this time, is no doubt a useful chaser; but I never liked him myself, and of the 
two I much prefer the chance of the mare, who wil] have the same weight to 
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carry, and undoubtedly has a chance on her best form. At the same time, it is 
always best to leave this stable alone. 

At Kempton Park, on Friday, Nelly Gray, Ford of Fyne, Grigou and Swan- 
shot were sent four miles and a quarter over the ‘‘country,” and the two first-named 
both acquitted themselves well, though I should think that Ford of Fyne will be 
the chosen «ne on the day, and will run well, too. Stratocracy, my original fancy 
for this race, but who has béen for some time under suspicion, had a gallop at 
Sandown Park on Saturday, and if he comes to the post fit and well I shall look 
no further for the winner; though as I am informed that he has been having 
some trouble in one of his hocks, in addition to splints, he may not be at 
his best by to-morrow week. Of the rest I have most fancy for Wild 
Man from Borneo and Nepcote, though Cathal ought to run well, 
and if a surprise is in store it might be effected by Greenhill or Timon. 
However, I shall have one more chance of writing about this race before it is run, 
and I will reserve further remarks about it until then. There will be plenty of 
cross-country sport this week, including the National Hunt Meeting at Newmarket, 
on Thursday and Friday, on the second day of which Barcalwhey and Prince 
Albert will have chances of re-gilding their tarnished reputations, though I shall 
expect to see them both beaten by Goldfish; and I cannot see what is to beat my 
old favourite Quilon, who is top-weight, with 12st. 7lb., in the Suffolk Hurdle 
Race. : UB" QUE. 


PARIS AT PLAY. 


RANCE is beginning seriously to consider whether there is any valid 
k reason why the honour of turning out the best boxing-men should be 
allowed to rest indefinitely to the credit of the English-speaking race. 
There have, during the past few days, been a number of International bouts in 
various halls in the city, and, honestly speaking, the French boxers, who have 
received an English training, acquitted themselves with decided credit. But, as in 
all their sports, they lack calmness ; it is attack and plenty of it ; of defence— 
nothing. , 

It is good news for every angler to hear that the French society for the 
encouragement of the sport are moving in a determined fashion, They are 
stocking the river, and, at the same time, are doing all in their power to get the 
municipal authorities to use their best endeavours to prevent poaching, which, 
up till the present, has been carried on with impunity. France has up till now 
regarded angling simply as a pastime, and never as a sport; although the 
opportunities for trout and carp-fishing provided by French waters is tremendous. 
Enthusiasts claim that in a few years France will oust both Scotland and 
Norway, and that wealthy anglers will turn to them for their sport, just as they 
do for their winter resort. 

What is somewhat vaguely described as ‘‘ Le Cross National,” and which 
in reality is the cross-country race for the championship of France, was won on 
Sunday by the Racing Club, which beat four other clubs, confposed, like them- 
selves, of English and French runners. This race, which was established by 
English residents nine years ago, was run in the Ville d’Avray, and the country 
was decidedly heavy. The ever-increasing interest in out-door sports was 
wonderfully exampled, for the competitors, who on former occasions have simply 
had the privilege of seeing themselves start, this time had a crowd of a couple 
of thousand to cheer them on their way. 

They have blown up, they have burned themselves to atoms, they have 
stopped when they should go on, and have gone on when they should rest 
quieily ; but, for the first time in their history, the motor-cars have been 
responsible for an accident in the streets of Paris. This week one of them 
knocked down and seriously injured a lady. The motor may be the carriage of 
the future ; but certainly one, at least, of its admirers has adopted the 
customs of the Paris Jehu, for the instant the driver saw the mischief he had 
done he went off at full speed. 

It is curious to note at any of the fashionable Paris cycle tracks to-day 
how completely the attitude of the audience has changed. A couple of years 
ago, when two cracks engaged ina match and manoeuvred at a snail’s pace, 
they were hooted and insulted. To-day these exhibitions of cycle-jockeying 
are watched with breathless interest, and loud applause greets either competitor 
who gains an advantage. In the opinion of Parlby, with whom the writer had 
a chat the other day, the rider who sprints first at the final rush is practical y 
bound to lose. 

The Pini-Thomegueux affair is amusing. Pini is the accredited champion 
swordsman of Italy, and has been acclaimed as such by the Parisians on his 
recent exhibition. Thomegueux considers that there is only one swordsman in 
the world, and that his name is Thomegueux. Some time ago he tried to get 
up a row with Pini, but failed ; and now he has adopted the method of 
frankly calling him, to his face, a dog and a coward, 

Less experienced men would have settled the affair the following morning, 
and have read the account of their desperate fight in the evening papers, while 
they supped their absinthe. But Pini seems little inclined to go on to the 
terrain, We declares Thomegueux is a poser, anxious for cheap advertisement, 
and defies him to show that he has any claim to fame. Pini can hardly be 
accused of cowardice. The world would be all the greyer if each time a perfect 
stranger, who found time heavy on his hands, could get up a duel by insulting 
you publicly. CoORBEILLE. 








TOWN TOPICS. 


HE Queen of England has never cared for the shallow distinction of leading 

the fashions in dress, but elderly ladies who have arrived at the cap-wearing 

period might well take a hint from her Majesty’s corfire, as shown in a 

recent photograph. Under the small and graceful crown, made specially for Queen 

Victoria, one corner of a square of exquisite old English point is arranged in many 

folds, which fall over the back of the head and lose themselves in the drapery of 

the dress. The edge of the lace, with its beautiful floral border forming delicate 

curves, is shown against the black velvet sleeve with good effect. Old lace comes 

out so splendidly in photographs that one wonders why sitters do not more often 
wear it, 

The Princess of Wales has her own opera-box, for the first time, this season. 
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Often and often has wonder been expressed that her Royal Highness, loving 
music as she does, has not for many a year had a box retained entirely for her 
own use ; but the Princess herself has always laughingly declared that she was 
not rich enough to afford it. She and her daughters have always been among 
the most frequent visitors to the London home of Italian opera, and have hitherto 
occupied the Queen’s box. The two American Duchesses of Marlborough have 
each a box.. The Marchioness of Worcester is a new subscriber, but almost all 
the other names on the list are those of old habitués. 

Unmistakable signs of discontent are beginning to show themselves in various 
social circles in the contemplation of the arrangements for June 22nd. People 
who on former occasions, when a service has been held in Westminster Abbey, 
have had seats allotted to them, are now dismayed to find they will have to pay 
enormous sums to secure even small windows commanding a view of the 
procession. A story has been circulated to the effect that a well-known millionaire 
made an offer of a thousand guineas for the use of some office windows in 
Ludgate Circus, and that even this has been refused. This may or may not be 
true, but there is no doubt that fabulous prices will be asked by the fortunate 
occupants of houses standing in an advantageous position. 

It is curioys that the date of the Ladies’ International Chess Congress, 
which is to be held this year at the Hotel Cecil, should have been fixed for 
June 22nd. Play will begin at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and perhaps it is a 
fortunate thing that this game is such an all-absorbing pursuit, or players might 
have some difficulty in concentrating their attention on a day when there will be 
so many other alluring attractions ! 

If the promoters of the Art Union of the Royal Institute could guarantee 
that the pictures to be given as prizes, which are now on view in the west 
gallery, would always have the soporific effect they seemed to produce last 
Saturday, they would find no lack of subscribers, for all the poor sufferers from 
insomnia would gladly invest their guineas in this way. The gallery in which 
these prizes were shown was more crowded than those in which the 
members of the Institute exhibited their water-colours. On almost every 
comfortable seat were to be seen elderly gentlemen deep in slumber! It is true 
that the hour was shortly after lunch, and this, perhaps, may have contributed to 
the universal drowsiness. Amongst the most attractive of the prizes may be 
mentioned a landscape by Constable, some Turners, a Gainsborough, three 
little sketches by Ruskin, pictures by Prout, De Wint, and several members 
of the Royal Institute. 

Mrs. Walter Creyke, in her interesting article entitled ‘‘Skating on Artificial 
Ice,” which appeared in the current number. of the imeteenth Century, by the 
contrast she draws between the foreign and English style of skating, gives some 
valuable hints, which might with advantage; be acted upon by those who wish 
to make themselves proficient in the art. According to her theory there is the 
same difference between English and foreign skating as between dancing in a 
ballroom and ina ballet. The French and Swedish skaters who have lately been 
seen in London wave their arms and kick their legs about, and by these means 
are able to execute difficult movements more easily and showily than can be done 
in the perfectly upright and somewhat s‘iff attitude cultivated by the best English 
skaters. Much as a quiet motion is appreciated, the latter might with advantage 
acqu re rather more flexibility in their style. 

The fact that money cannot command everything must have come home 
very forcibly of late to the three African millionaires who have been building 
themselves palaces in Park Lane. Mr. Barney Barnato bought the freehold of 
Stanhope House, and after pulling it down proceeded to erect a magnificent building 
in its place ; but he was compelled to modify his ideas, as Mr. Alfred Rothschild 
objected on the score of ‘‘ancient lights,” that is to say, that if the buildings were 
erected to the plans proposed, the light through his drawing-room windows 
would be very much diminished. Mr, Beit has fared even worse than this, for 
afier pay:ng a considerable sum for a plot of ground in Park Lane, and beginning 
to build his house, the Duke of Westminster objected, as it would obstruct his 
view of the Park. The house was consequently finished off short, and looks as 
if it were minus its top storey. Mr. Robinson has paid £60,000 for Dudley 
House, and will, no doubt, spend much more on its embellishment ; but this 
only secures to him the remaining thirteen years’ lease of this mansion, after 
which it passes again into the possession of the Duke of Westminster, 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which men who, during the 
last few years, have amassed fortunes in Africa, are now spending their money. 
The colossal monument which Mr. Cecil Rhodes is erecting to the memory of 
Major Wilson, who, with Captains Fitzgerald, Judd, H. Greenfield, Kirton, 
H. J. Borrow, Lieutenants G. Hughes and Hofmeyer, and twenty-eight other 
men, died so heroically on Nov. Ist, 1893, will strongly commend itself to 
many. The work has been entrusted to Mr. J. Tweed, sculptor, who, on 
four bronze panels, each 14ft. long by 7ft. high, will give in life-size some 
scenes from the last stand mide by this expedition, All the thirty-six men 
will be represented, the exact likeness of each being carefully reproduced, and 
these panels will be let into the side of a huge rock in Zimbabye, which will 
mark the burial place of these brave men, and record to posterity their heroic 
deeds. 

The ballad concert which was held in the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afiernoon was the last of the series given this season by Messrs. Boosey. 
Madame Belle Cole and.Mr. Edward Lloyd were amongst the most distinguished 
artis's who performed, and the latter secured a rapturous encore by his singing 
of Brahms’ ‘* Death of Nelson.” Some part-songs were effectively given by the 
Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir, who were supposed to be dressed in national 
costume. Only a few, however, wore the sugar-loaf hat, which is one of 
its chief characteristics, and the white frill, which should appear inside the brim, 
was conspicuous by its absence. Some students from the Royal Academy 
of Music recited Bemberg’s weird setting of ‘* La Ballade Désesperé,” which 
consists of a duologue between a lonety poet, who has outlived hope, fame and 
friends, and a myster:ous visitor, by name Death, who offers him his cure for all 
the ills of life. 

Of the theatrical productions of the month, Saucy Sally at the Comedy 
Theatre is a conspicuous success. Mr, F. C. Burnand’s adaptation of La 
Flambo: anie is one of the very best farces, that have been seen in London for many 
a long day. It is, moreover, one of those exceptional farces of which the success 
on the first night was never at any moment in question, Even the third act, 
that reef on which many a seeming argosy in the shape of an up-to-that- 
point successful farcical comedy has been wrecked, was approached by 
both audience and players alike without the slightest misgiving, so much scope 
was there in the complicated story for the working out of a satisfactory and 
amusing conclusion. Saucy Sal/ is played without a point being lost from start 
to finish, by an excellent company, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who is on the stag- 
during the greater part of the piece, being seen at his very best throughout. 
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The Duchess of Somerset and the Countess of Buckinghamshire are Vice- 
Presidents of the Empress Club for Ladies, to be opened next month, in Dover 
Street. The house is a very fine one, and was once the family mansion of the 
Earls of Mexborough, and afterwards the house of the Beaufort Club, now 
removed to Grafton Street. The windows at the back look out upon the trees 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s garden, and on the open space of Berkeley Square ; 
those in the upper stories adding a glimpse of the Green Park to the almost 
sylvan scenery, so agreeably anomalous in the heart of the West End. The five 
reception rooms are luxuriously carpeted and richly decorated. Applications 
for membership are pouring in from town and country, the convenience of 
stabling for horses and cycles and accommodation for carriages appealing 
particularly to those who live some miles from town, and prefer occupying 
rooms at the ‘‘ Empress ” to going to a hotel. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


R. DONALDSON SMITH, of Philadelphia, has given us in his 
D **Through Unknown African Countries” (Edward Arnold) a book of 
great interest and value from many points of view. It may be read as 
the story of an explorer, a story written pleasantly and easily by a competent 
observer, who can speak with some authority on matters ethnographical, and 
upon beasts and birds, and fish and insects; it can be enjoyed as a tale of 
adventure and of royal sport. Particularly interesting is the account of the Dume 
pigmies, whom the traveller believes to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the whole 
of the country north of Lakes Stephanie and Rudolf. Beyond this the book is 
timely to a degree which can hardly have been anticipated by the author when 
he wrote his last words in November of last year; for at that date, so far as we 
are aware, the project of sending to Abyssinia the small but illustrious body cf 
envoys headed by Mr. Renneli Rodd, which has lately been made public, wes 
without form and void. The Emperor Menelek, ‘‘ Le lion vainqueur de ‘a 
tribe de Juda, Empereur d’Ethiope,” as he styles himself, has, it seems, great 
ambitions, and, since the crushing defeat of the Italian forces, he claims the 
right to conquer and annex “‘ the country all the way south to Mombasa.” In 
other words, a huge area of territory, admirably adapted for the purposes cf 
colonisation, is at stake, and Dr. Donaldson Smith (an American, be it observed) 
cries aloud that this is England’s opportunity. He may be right, or he may be 
wrong; on that point we express no opinion ; but it is certain that, when regard 
is had to the relations of the Powers towards Abyssinia, and to the ambitions of 
the Powers concerning Africa, Dr. Donaldson Smith’s book is the most opportune 
and the most important African work of recent years. 

Two volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” series cannot 
be passed over without notice, especially when the subjects of the monographs 
are the great Empress Maria Theresa and Joseph II., and the writer is no less an 
authority than the Master of University College, Oxford. The books can hardly 
be described as light reading, in spite of the excellence of the style, for the 
learned author assumes his readers to possess more preliminary knowledge than 
is likely to be at the command of most of them. Still, any man of average cul- 
tivation may read them with pleasure, and if he fails to understand every allusion, 
may still lay down the volumes with the feeling that he understands better than 
he did before the greatness of the Empress, the sagacity and the influence of the 
statesman Kaunitz, and the dead weight of cristocratic and feudal opposition 
which Joseph had to meet. 

Of biographies and memoirs, concerning which the professional critic makes 
much moan, though the public reads them with avidity, there is for the moment a 
dearth ; but of fiction there isno end. ‘* Flames,” by Robert Hichens (Heinemann), 
is probably the novel to which the general public will turn with most eager 
anticipation, for the author of ‘* The Green Carnation,” and ‘* An Imaginative 
Man,” has a reputation, certainly well earned, for ability to startle and to interest 
the reader. He emphatically maintains it in ‘ Flames,” a record of soul 
transference, and of moral, not to say immoral, developments which grips the 
attention in feverish fashion from beginning to end. The story is, in a word, 
horrible ; the incidents which go to make it are described vividly, and without 
reticence ; the realism is terrible; there is not, as there is in ** The Green 
Carnation,” welcome relief to be enjoyed from scintillations of elegant epigram. 
The whole volume is grim and ghastly ; but it will be read, we venture to predict, 
all over the world, and it will be much discussed in Society, although the subject 
will be decidedly difficult in the treatment. ¢ 

** A Spotless Reputation,” by Dorothea Gerard (Blackwoods), is, like other 
books from the pen of the same writer, of striking ability and pathos. Plot there 
is none to speak of, but the mo/#/is remarkable. A man of fashion is engaged 
to a beautiful country girl, who cannot profess to do more than like him. With 
exquisitely masculine tact he confides his raptures to the woman who really 
loves him. But he marries the beauty ; and she, always spotless as a statue, 
takes London by storm first, and Vienna later. But she is vain as a peacock ; 
she is for ever striving for unquestioning recognition of her supreme beauty ; and 
one does not regret the lamp accident that robs her of her beauty, or the 
overdose of arsenic for the complexion that robs her of her life. In short, she 
is Ouida’s Vera without that superb beauty’s nobility of soul, and without Vera’s 
amiable weakness for Correze; she is all in point of despicability that a 
perfectly beautiful and sinless woman can be. Moreover, her development from 
the beautiful and unconscious country miss into the queen of fashion is a great 
deal too sudden to be natural. 

‘* A Devotee,” by Mary Cholmondeley (Arnold), is a disappointing story to 
come from the pen that wrote ‘* Diana Tempest ;” but Mr. Allen Upward’s 
** Secrets of the Courts of Europe” (Arrowsmith) is excellent. Mr. Upward is 
clearly, as indeed his ‘ Prince of Balkistan” proved, a writer with a future 
before him. His imagination is of immense fertility, his fancy is unbounded. 
The present volume purports to represent the confidences of an ex-Ambassador. 
Of course it does nothing of the kind, really ; but his Excellency’s confidential 
conversations are so admirably imagined that after awhile one begins almost to 
believe that there must have been in truth some foundation for his fancy that the 
young King of Spain was kidnapped when he was supposed to be ill; that 
Bismarck really was guilty of the infamy attributed to him; that Abdul Aziz 
really had a cloven foot or something of that kind, and was driven to suicide in 
the manner described. That the whole edifice is the product of lively imagination 
is of course abundantly manifest ; but that kind of imagination, when it is applied 
to a substantial novel of serious construction, will go far; and these tales are 
thrilling. 
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Of forthcoming works Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘The Well-beloved” is 
certainly anticipated by the reading public with more eagerness than any other. 
The universally-confessed excellence of all his earlier work, the troubles that 
arose over ‘* Tess,” which the Quarterly slaughtered, the differences of opinion 
which were shown upon the appearance of ‘‘ Jude ”—all these things tend to 
explain the huge preliminary demand which has postponed publication. In 
biography—albeit intended for merely momentary consumption—‘‘ Imperialist’s” 
“Cecil Rhodes,” with supplementary chapters by Dr. Jameson, is sure to be 
eagerly sought after, for ‘‘ Imperialist ” has ideas, and can write, and the doctor 
has facts to reveal. ‘* Achievements of Cavalry” is sure to be full of sound and 
stirring matter, since it comes from the pen of Sir Evelyn Wood, who, if no 
great craftsman, can still bring the incidents of a rattling fight before the reader 
in a very lively fashion. 

Additional books to order from the library :— 

‘¢ The Career of Claudia.” F. M. Peard. (Bentley.) 

‘The Outgoing Turk.” H.C. Thomson. (Heinemann.) 

** The Queen of the Moor.” Frederic Adye. (Macmillan.) 

‘* Cecil Rhodes.” Imperialist and Dr. Jameson. (Chapman and Hall.) 

** Wilt Thou Have This Woman?” J. Maclaren Cobban. (Methuen.) 

‘Over the Andes, from the Argentine to Chili and Peru.” May Crom- 
melin. (Bentley.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE Pansy. 
| N childhood days the Pansy was the flower sought for above all others. It 





smiled at one, as it were, as if pleased to open out and greet the sun. This 

Pansy was the old Heartease, sometimes seen now, but driven away from 
modern gardens by a race of plants of finer self colours and better habit of growth. 
The Heartease was faulty in many ways ; it flowered for a few weeks only, and 
sprawled about in a ragged fashion. Tufted Pansies, also called Violas, are the 
kind to plant freely for effect. A beautiful series of colours has been raised, rich 
selfs from purest white through softest mauve, and lavender to intense blue, the 
flowers for many weeks of the year almost hiding the leafage. Few, if any, hardy 
plants are more useful than these, resisting the trials of city smoke, and enjoying 
partial shade as well as full exposure. 

It is a mistake, in the Southern counties at any rate, to grow the ‘ fancy ” 
and ‘* show” kinds one sees at exhibitions. They are most happy in the cooler, 
moister climate of Northern England and Scotland, where the plants behave 
more respectably than elsewhere. 

The end of March is one of the best seasons in the whole year for planting. 
Select, if possible, a position for them where they will be screened from the hot 
noon-day sun, “4it this is not essential. Moisture, moderate shade, and fairly 
light soil are the general requirements of the whole Viola family. We know our 
little Violet seeks the wayside bank, where, too, the Primrose is at home. When 
the bed or border is dry, give water frequently in the evening. Ordinary garden 
soil, enriched with a moderate quantity of well-decayed manure, will grow 
Pansies well. Put the plants about nine inches apart, and gather the flowers 
freely for the table to save undue strain. A good plan is to mulch freely with 
rotten manure early in July, to assist the flower-covered tufts to continue their 
display. 

A few very charming varieties are; Yellow—Ardwell Gem, Lemon Queen, 
and Lord Elcho ; White—Countess of Hopetoun, Sylvia, and Ethel Handcock ; 
Blue—Blue Gown (an exquisite shade), Max Kolb, and Cymbeline; Duchess of 
Fife and Cottage Maid, two kinds with margined and flushed flowers, not selfs, 
are of much beauty. All these are ‘‘ tufted” in growth, that is compact and 
less rampant than older forms of the Pansy. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

A glorious hardy flower is the herbaceous Phlox, sumptuous in colour and 
vigorous in growth. Large gardens provide opportunities for boldly massing 
certain colours to create brilliant pictures in late summer days, a prelude to the 
cooler tints of the autumn Starworts. Phloxes enjoy a strong soil with plenty of 
manure in it, and must receive frequent waterings in dry years. Trade catalogues 
give long lists of varieties ; but those who have not yet planted may confine their 
selection to Avalanche, a very pure white flower carried in ample spikes; Regulus 
and W. Robinson, both of tender salmon rose shades ; Etna, a rich scarlet ; and 
Kugene Danzanvillier, a soft lilac. Unfortunately, the Phloxes, like many another 
race of flowers, number many mauves and purples, which, if pure, are satisfactory, 
but abominable otherwise. No colour is so wretched as mauve touched with 
magenta. Strong plants put out now will bloom in the coming summer. 

CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Carnations and Picotees, as well as Pinks, which we wrote about last week, 
may be planted this month. It is not the best time in the year for the work, 
although many do so when the layers are kept over the winter in pots. Always 
select the second week in September for Carnation planting ; the ground is warm, 
and the layers can get established before winter. The old crimson Clove is a 
cherished border flower, filled with the richest of perfumes, but a variety called 
Uriah Pike—an ugly name for a beautiful flower—is stronger in growth, and the 
stems are sturdier. The flowers, too, are deep crimson, richly scented, and 
seldom burst their calyx bonds. Carolus Duran (apricot), Murillo (brilliant red), 
Mary Morris (pink), Mrs. Muir (pure white), and Countess of Paris (flesh colour) 
are excellent border Carnations. The white Clove, or Gloire de Nancy, one must 
not forget. 





TREATMENT OF SEEDLINGS. 

Seedling plants, whether in pots or the open ground, must never be too 
close together—a mistake made by all gardeners, amateur or otherwise. Annual 
flowers would make more sumptuous and beautiful features in the garden if this 
simple rule were more considered. Remember, it is impossible to get healthy 
growth when the plant has insufficient light and air. Thick-sowing, too, is a 
waste of seed. We have seen annual plants as thick as mustard and cress in 
gardens, and the owner then wonders why so many failures occur in this 
fascinating pursuit. The majority of failures in gardening arise from a want of 
common sense in dealing with the plants. Their-requirements should be 
considered, the 90 mistake can be made as to the position they should occupy 
in the garden. 








ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed to us. A stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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am I talking about? there are a dozen touches of 

Spring—in fact, it’s all Spring !—and I want to write 
to the newspapers and mention that I have seen some laurels 
and yew and holly bushes in full leaf. I wonder if the editors 
would be much surprised. 

In the meantime four of us went for a ride this morning 
ct many miles on our bicycles, and wondered and wondered 
again why roadside inns never ventilate their roadside 
parlours, and consider that they have done their duty by the 
digestion of the bicyclist when they have suggested to them that 
they should have some ham and eggs for luncheon. That is the 
worst of life, you cannot get respectably rural without being 


M ONDAY: Thcre’s a touch of Spring in the air! What 





A TEA GOWN, WITH SHORT COAT OF CHINESE EMBROIDERY. 
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TUCKED CLOTH SKIRT WITH LACE BODICE; CHIFFON SLEEVES 
AND YOLK. 


cisgracefully fed; and even though my outer woman rejoices 
enormously in green fiells and pastures old, I must confess to 
a respectful reverence for my inner woman, which calls aloud 
for fare which is fair. 

My proposed bicycling dress still continues unbought ; 
but it is a treat to get into a cambric shirt again; and I have 
discovered some new cambric shirts which are made in one with 
the collars turned over quite narrow at the top, to permit the 
comfortable disposal of the stock which passes round at the back 
and ties in the front. 

Infinitesimally striped batiste shirts are fashioned like this 
now: with the fronts decked with beadings of lace and tucks, 
and embroidered in straight lines from the shoulder. This is the 
only variety of the shirt simple which pleases me this year. As 
a rule, I like the shirt unadorned, quite unadorned ; but as it 
is, the straightly-trimmed front shall have much of my 
patronage. 
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TOQUE OF STRAW, TRIMMED PINK ROSES WITH BLACK WINGS. 


There is a wonderful profusion of muslin tuckings and 
lace on all the new bodices that I have met. Here there 
should be much cause for rejoicing amongst the work- 
people, unless we are to believe any of those absurd tales 
of the horrors of the sweating system told ‘by misguided 
philanthropists. 

Some of the new dresses this season are set entirely into 
tucks from waist to hem and neck to waist, and the sleeves 
show the same decoration, But why am I writing about clothes 
when | am really yearning for my afternoon tea; and no wonder 
that I yearn for it, with recollections of that dreadful lunch at 
that dreadful inn. Such memories lead me to gloat affectionately 
upon the thought of those home-made cakes which make our 
cook one of my favourite heroines in real life. 

Wepnespay: By courtesy I continue to live in the country; 
by choice I continue to spend my days in town. I slept in 
London last night at the house of a married brother of mine, 
whose wife, amongst many vices, possesses the virtue of a spare 
bedroom. 

She also has a spare figure, which she dresses exceed- 
ingly well in accordion pleats, and lace frills, fichus and other 
dainty draperies. She looked charming yesterday in a tea- 
gown of rose-coloured crépe de chine, with a short embroidered 
coat of Chinese work, and a little lace just softening the 
collar at the throat. She was obviously without corsets. She 
is a lucky woman to be able to dispense with these luxuries, 
which I always detest, and invariably wear, because some fiend 
of my acquaintance once told me, three years ago, that one 
day | should be a fine woman! Can any prospect be more 
appalling ? 

Town is delightful! I want to shop all day long, and yester- 
day I fulfilled my desires at the expense of my sister-in-law. 
The position has charms, to choose clothes and let somebody 
else pay for them ; the only drawback is that somebody else will 
wear them. 

All the best frocks this year are made of pavement- 
grey cloth, and a most attractive model has trimmings of braid 
with narrow velvet ribbon. All the vests worthy of the name 
are made of lisse covered with yellow Maltese lace, and most of 
the hats which deserve patronage exhibit a flight of wings at one 
side anda ruche of ribbon at the other. These are made of 
straw, to be worn slanted on to the left eyebrow, and are the 
only suitable complement to the ordinary tailor-made frock, 
which is even more ordinary than usual. Black and white 
shepherd's plaid is the rage, and an inoffensive rage ; indeed, | 
think it is charming, and propose very shortly to give myself a 
skirt and coat of this and wear it with a white tucked cambric 
shirt, a pale blue necktie, and a hat entirely made of forget-me- 
nots and a bunch of pink roses at one side._I shall also wear it 
with a hat of scarlet canvas, draped with scarlet chiffon and 
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trimmed with wings; and I don’t promise to restrain myself from 
the pleasure of introducing a union between this dress and a hat of 
brown Panama, trimmed with scarves of green chiffon and 
a fearsome-looking black fowl at one side. The birds of the 
air and of the poultry yard have been despoiled with a vengeance 
by fashion this year, and I am quite certain very shortly we 
shall get tired of the flower toques and take enthusiastically to 
those of more simple lines with feathery decorations. If I am 
wrong I can only write myself down as a false prophet and 
admire my temerity. That is the charm of being a very 
conceited woman—no matter what mistakes you make you can 
find some excuse for your follies and much praise for your 
reticence. 

Tuurspay: Why don’t all women wear kimonos instead of 
the tea-gown ordinary—when these can so easily be adapted to the 
eccentricities of the feminine form? I was pondering over their 
various charms at ‘‘ The Geisha” last evening, whither my amiable 
host and hostess took me for the thirteenth time in my otherwise 
uneventful career. 

These gowns to me are really quite delicious, and their 
colouring is a joy. One of the new ones worn by Marie 
Tempest has an exquisite harmony in orange and pale blue ; that 
characteristic touch of white at the neck is so exceedingly becom- 
ing, while it is easy enough to dispense with the Obi, and to 
induce the few folds to set properly round the waist, by a sash of 
silk or crépe tied in the front in a bow with tasselled ends. The 
house was crammed last night, and it seems as if the play is to go 
on for ever. (I take much credit to myself for not having put in 
inverted commas “like the immortal brook.”) I wonder if people 
will give me as much credit as I take to myself. 

It was a delight to get down to the country to-night, the 
soft stillness about the air was unmarred by the slightest touch of 
wind. And my mother was amiable enough to say that she had 
missed me, and any incense offered at the altar of my vanity gives 
me pleasure. 

I also had the satisfaction of observing that Nellie 
envied me the superior way in which my hair was dressed, and 
was further gratified by the news that the Eau de Cologne Russe 
had arrived from Paris. This is quite the best toilet water in the 
world; but, alas! except at prohibitive prices, it is not to be 
obtained in London. So many things are procurable in Paris 
which town does not afford me. The smart hat at 25s. or there- 


_ abouts is amongst them; the worthy dressing gown for forty francs 


is also only a native of the Louvre; and again, the latest novelty 
in cravats or ribbons may even be purchased in Paris at half the 
price for which they can be obtained in town. It seems rather a 
pity that some intelligent woman does not open an agency here 
for things French. (find the intelligent woman, and then give 
her the capital to prove the title) I propose as an investment to 
the enterprising many. 
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